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ihaSthemost Intelligent 0^^^^ 

Sary^ English literary critics. The 
Knter. as one might wpert. is 
6er« andenthralliM. In/oh/i Dd/i/ie: 
^ Mind and Art Carey rightly st^s 
^ Donne’s abandonment of the 
^ancStholic faith of Wsfatlters.^ 
Ti the harsh but correct word 
^tasy" , and insists on its psycholo- 
,£i significance for the ooet. Care^ 
three reasons, for Donnes 
VStasy - "he was ambitious, he was 
uiotellectual. and he was reacting, in 
anert uncommon way, a^nst the tow 
ad admiration he h^ felt as a child for 
hk ciders and teachers”. He might 
have added that Donne's action was a 


Ambitions of an apostate 


Host traditional Catholic families 
wanted to be left atone, and were 
wcMrcd to accept the sovereignty of 
iliabetb and James I. tacitly ignoring 
ibe papal excommunication of Eii- 
abeth. The quarrels which split the 
Catholic community in the 1590s 
lujned on exactly this issue. Tradition- 
al Catholics accepted the position of a 
non-political, passive group, wim no 
unbilions for a political restoration or 
ibe old faith, least of all by foreign 
urns, It was the Jesuits, underground 
immigrant conspirators, who polaiizea 
Caibolics by Insisting on the full Coun- 
l«r-Reforoiatfon programme. . 

Donne was one of those whom 
jovcmmenl policy was aimed at iri- 
BTiencins - a member of a iradltionri 
niliag-c^ femily who did not wish to 
be excluded from political life and the 
rewards of office by the accident of ms 
faiih, Carey points out that Donne’s 
later hostility towards his fottnef co- 
religioiiists was directed mainly at the 
iesmis. Their lii^tence on stirring tip 
liwjble, on bccomlDg martyrs them- 
Khtsaadinvblving traditional English 
Catholics in their fate, was hi^y. 
(fistasleful to Donne. His elder brother 
bad probably escaped a traitor’s death 
ooly by dying. In gaol, Donne had to 


decide whether to cooperate with (he 
Jesuit policy or to repuiliate it. Ii was a 
novel policy which many traditional 
Catholics resented. Those less ambi- 
tious and less centrally placed could 

f ierhaps avoid decisions. But Donne 
ived in London, he was a member of a 
prominent Catholic family: his mother, 
descended from the circle of Sir Tho- 
mas More, was a pro-Jesuit activist. 
And Donne was aware of possessing 
abilities which entitled him to expect a 
successful political career. Perhaps 
apostasy was the only way for him to 
avoid involvement on the pro-Jesuit 
side. His dilemma was similar to that of 
nationalists today who disapprove of 
terrorism in the nationalist cause. Most 
would prefer a quiet life, neither 
acclaiming nor conaemning terrorism. 
But when a decision is forced, to decide 
against terrorism is not necessarily 
ignoble. 

Already as a Catholic Donne the 
intellectual bad reacted aeainst the cult 
of miracles. Ignatius His Conclaxf re- 
veals a strong dislike of the irrational 
legends whfeh the Jesuits were peddl- 
ing. Donne’s attack was equalled in 
ferocity and wit only by the Augusti- 
nian Catholic Pascal in the seventeenth 
century and in bur own day by Hugh 
Trevor-Roper. The Catholicism of the 
Jesuits was not the Catholicism of 
More the humanist intelleclual. Never- 
theless. Donne's apostasy meant a 
complete breach with deeply cherished 
family traditions. Two of his uncles 
wefe Jesuits. It must have had pro- 


found psychological effects. In two 
chapters John Carey analyses "The Art 
of Apostasy” and "The Art of Ambi- 


tton’'^. But'the whole book is really 
about the consequences of ambitious 
apostasy. "In the fantasy world of the 
poems" ■ Donne “rids himself of his 
disloyally by transferring it to women . 

One of Carey’s most Impressively 
argued points ib the continuance of the 
imagery of the early satires an^ncs in 
the sermons of Dean Donne. They are 
“fabrics of the same mind. contrpliecJ 
bv similar imaginative needs". This lias 
been noticed before . but Corey suggests 
that in the poems and In the sermons 
Donne is dominated by Ihe same 
psychological needs. Mis apostasy 
Slav be seen as e necessary condition 
of some of his potest love poems, as 
well as of hte ‘Holy Sonne s . In he 
sermons God and eternity lake the 
pli^ of love and girls, but the urge to 


By Christopher Hill 


outsoar the mind's boundaries remains 
the same." 

In a chapter called "Bodies" Carey 
examines at fascinating length Donne's 
absorption with anatomical structures. 
Rebutting the charge (hat "the beauty 
of the visual world mean nothing to 
Donne", Carey argues that 

(he shallowness of mere vision is 
what his poems struggle to super- 
vene. Whether he is writing about 
the human body, or animals, or 
plants, or inanimate objects, his 
effort is to engage us on other, and 
deeper, levels man Ihe visual; to 
sensitize us, rather than to please 
our eyes; and to enhance our aware- 
ness Doth of organic life and of the 
solid, intransigent materials in 
which it inheres. 

Donne is attracted to the "orga- 
nic mass, volume and arliculaliun" of 
the human body. "His imagination 
intrudes into its inner structures. Ills 
impulse is towards vivisection." (“Vi- 
visection" is another harsh word which 
Carey employed earlier to desenbe inc 
process of hanging, disembowlling 
and quartcrins which was "used as u 
remedy against Cnthollcs''. In 
"Epithalamlon made nt Lmcoincs 
Inne", “Ihe priest comes on his knees 
t'embuwel her’’, linking priestly sacri- 
fice, sex and a traitor's death.) 

Donne's interest in the fashionable 
science of anatomy liad been stimu- 
lated by his medical education, hut ms 
concern is not really medical. He 
stresses the organic unity of human, 
animal and vegetable bodies. For all 
his use of modern technical terms, his 
approach is close to that of mcdicya 
beast-lore. Loverf eyes are ihreudcd 
together on a string, their palms arc 
cemented by sweat.^’The human body 
is regularly assimilated to. or blended 
with, . inanimate objects.’’ Donne 
shows "a medical interest m those pans 
of the human anatomy . . . where, life 
and sensation have only a dubious and 
qualified existence". ("A bracefet of 
brieht hair about the bone"). “Intent 
on establishing the body’s inner space. 
Donne also dwells on the nerves and 
filaments,which hold it together." 

This extends to the animal kinsdom: 
the flea exists "in these living walla of 
jet". “From the viewpoint of a grasp of 
the organic world", The Progress of 
the Jo^e^'is certainly Donne’s master- 
piece", Carey claims in a lengthy and 


f iowcrful argument about a poem not 
lilherlo a favourite with critics. "Not 
until Hughes’s Crow does uiiyihing 
coinpanimu to The PrugrcMe of the 
Soule happen in English poetry." "The 
clephanrs mass is held together by 
strings (‘life cords’) which, like the 
'sinewie llirct'id' of The Funerall* sug- 
gests intricate and fibrous cohesivc- 
ness. The body in Donne is both a 
building and a network, and (he con- 
trasting textures these metaphors imp- 
ly require conlnisiiiig but com- 
pleinciiiary physical responses- from 
us.” Donne "does not tell us whal a 
flower looks like (‘visunl bcniiiy' ). but 
how it feels. He achieves a fusion, 
merging the human back into the 
natural world, and ralsiiia the nuiurnl 
world towards the mind’s figlil." In The 
pK>gn?.HC of the Soule an "eliiboralc 
crowd-scene simile, complete with n 
personal appcnrunce of Queen Eli- 
zabclli. is introduced for the sole 
purpose of telling us what it’s like to be 
the soil round n riHii vegetable". 
Intense concentration on the body as 
inextricably hound up with the soul led 
to Donne's early and cniiiinuing in- 
terest in Ihe heresy of mqrtujisni - llic 
doctrine iliiit soul and body are so 
closely intertwined that (hey die 
together, the soul reviving only ul the 
finiil resurrection. 

A cluiptcr on Donne’s obsession 
with cliangc - fashionable amiing Ills 
contemporaries - suggests lliiil it pluy* 
cd un importanl roiu in unifying his 
ideas, lie was "intrigued by his own 
chimgenbility". The concept of change 
"helped to determine (lie thculogicul 
issues that would occupy him . . . jvM 
us it determined the themes and man- 
ner of the Songs and Sonnets .... His 
insistence, for example, that everyone 
should get u job relates to his passion 
fur fixedness, which stems directly 
from his obsession about ehniige, and 
both relate, in turn, to his own aimless- 
ness and inconsistency, uml to his 
excitement about the idea that God 
changed nothing into something when 
he created the world .... To change 
vourself into something, by geltiM a 
tub, is the only fit recompense to uod 
fur changing you into something when 
you were nothing ." Donne s contempt 
and hatred fpr the “herds of vaw- 
bonds" seeking employment in jus 
England is one of the less attractive 
traits of the Dean of St Paul's who held 
two rectories, a vicorage and a prebend 
in plurality. Courlieis, on the other 


hand, in John Corey’s paraphrase, 'are 
ncluiilly enhancing Cod's glory when 
they cover ihcinselvcs with expensive 
luxliles." 

"Donne wus never more paradoxical 
than in his preoccupation with death. 

. , , lie wasso repelled by death and its 

nothingness, thnl he persistently and 
ingeniously animates ft in his art, and 
loves to talk in his sermons as if lie will 
be one of the few mortals exempt from 
dying." On the other hand his para- 
doxical defence of suicide, whoso itn- 
portaiicc for its author Corey stresses, 
•‘was correctly seen as part of the 
struggle between authorUariunisni and 
the individual reason which was to 
convulse the seventeenth century". 
But Donne also treats Christian mar- 
tyrdom “ns if it were quite evidently 
just a manifestation of the death-wish 
. . .Chrislliimscifconimittedsuicide". 

Carey interestingly relales this to 
Durkheim's analysis of types of 
suicide. Common (nctor&arc a lack of 
inlegrmion into society or the family 
group, a sense of ostracism. “I would 
inin do something". Donne wrote to 
. Ills friend Goi>dycr; "but thin I cannot 
lull wliiil, is no wonder. For to choose, 
is to do: hut to Ive no part of anybody, 
is to be nothing." Durkheim’s nnoniic 
type of suiciifc has no known and 
Uiniled and consequently "a 

morbid desire for the infinite''. Donne 
was “n martyr and had to live 

witli u set of basic psychic coiifiguru- 
tions which had been'brlcnted lowaws 
death by his educators". Hcnce_ his 
prcpostcruusly elaborate preparations 
for his own death. 

Contemporury beliefs that the end of 
the world was lit hand enoblcd Donne 
sometimes to hope “perchance I shall 
never die", in any case, no aspect of 
' iieavcn caplivutedDonnc more than its 
' riory .of which he speaks “in o curious- 
' ly cnaltcn^ng and proprietary man- 
ner". "As siHjn as iqy soul enters into 
heaven, I shall be able to say to the 
angels . . . und to . , . Climl Jesus 
i himself. '1 am of the same stuff as you. 

. . . and therefore let me sit down with 
ypu at Che rigbt hand of Ihe Father'." 

■ *‘He could tolerate any form of death 
so long as it allowed him to remain 
alive." 

The age between renaissance and 
seventeenth-century revolution Saw a 
"crisis ofrenson". Ultimately scholas- 
tic reasoning was replaced by Baconian 


English Culture and the ^ 
Decline of the Industrial Spint, 
1830-1980 

MARTIN J. VyiENER , 

‘...this la an im'pc ,rtanll«x.k.on,!haldeM^^^^ ; 

PDotorerad on by evarybpdy who has soma portion ri Bmwia 

desHny in hl8(orbqr) hands.' .. ^ wSbIwI 


Appearahee ^d Readity in 
Politics ^ 

'.WikoONNOLLY,- '■ ■ ■ . , ' 

■ 'tWsixiok'conBide^ hoVfJn modern gates. 

: , wesaurea combine with the cWxend' own ppllttol to 

‘ , create e dichotomy betwdari the wy In vrhlch the poUUoal order is 
, '•M^,$ndtoeprtoerlytngrealHy.. ; 


'tiSTi' 


, ' NowSodeiy' 
. £15.00 hat 


Adrian History of 
idahdWales. 


|'<-Ehgldhd;a^ ■. 

'■'•.VdlumehlrFjrehlatoiy^^^ . X 

t^*^ume»uWe«ihe evolution of the'than-mlij Jndsca^ 

• •JW8r-toj[M.rhHiennl8;.irtftalitoihe8‘indv^^ • 

J -i Wniwitte, pnlque in Europa,'tor the Wrarlan ^ 

-KE^torio apuiemehi. A peparqie 8 ediion,prea«ite J* 

Wpi llve^ from.oS 6aW tlipM to toe el^anlh 


Structuralism or Critirism? 

Thoughts on How Wo Read 
GEOFFREY STRICKLAND 

the Dost twenty years. The author defends cai^n tondemenial 


The Promise of Happiness 

Value and Mew'lofl-to Chlldr^'8 

'FRtDINQLIS , 

■. . . ggneraliy htftorrtlrig. : 

■ ■' £17.80net i, 


Soriet Oisseftt in llisioricai 


8 ''8^wTZ • 1 


Chretien de Troyes 

Intention and Ideas In the Arthurian Romances ; 
LT.TOPSFIELD, 

The only lull-length study in English ol the Important and innuenlial 
writer of medieval French romances. ChrdUen de Trows. Dr 
ToDSfield shows how this enigmatic writer reveals his ideas about . 
mSfl. society end God. and examines Ihe evoluUon of theselow 
through Ihe various romances.; £27.50 net 


Hegelumism rj 

TheSjhtovvardaDlalBClIca!Humanlsm,.lB05N7]|841. ' .: 

JOHN, EDWARD TOEWS'- / .j 

ThteteawbrkoiitolellectiiriMslqry^haReinms.totorgelih ; -:v 

taiweenpereonslexpeiiarum.sdclo-hiBloifoBlatnistufe.a™' ‘ ; 

ttSofelical argument. The author argues that Ihe social^ i 

lorbes rti araeierlsttc of Germany In Hegel'a time shaped . 

and those ol his leading contemporertes. E2B4ionet 


The tambridge Italian • ; ;i -i!: 

Dictionary . 

' Volume II: Engltohr liallan. , . 

.j'; 

Ttie wo wokiriieB of The CeroMige P*il*tona(y {?P*®wni,tha' ;■ 

tiret foll-seBlo cdroprehenolve djeOpngiry of naHan md EngBoh ; 

. giVMil^t and precise re^eentelton to.spqojellu^ Ari 
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^ PRQDUCTIVf TENSION OF 
HAWTHORNE'S ART 
Claudia D. Johnson 
Nathaniel Hawthorns baaed h« 
eoclel and paychologlcal values on an 
organic view of the world, but the 
world of his art tended to be 
mechanistic. Johnson argues that 
Hawthorne found In iheologv the 
myths which bscame vehiclea for his 
‘ exploratlonofart. 

Alabama, June, 176 pp, doth £8.40, 
paper £3.60.- 

LITERARY HOMAMnCESM IN AMERICA 
edited by William L. Andrews 
These origlnaf essays by 
rspresentalivaa of three scholarly 
generations confirm that the essence 
of romanifplsm, the ability to wonder 
and reflect, has "been for better or 
worse the birthright of the American 
writer..." 

Louisiana State. July. 168pp. £8.95. 
THE AVANT-GARDE TODAY 
edited by Charles Russell 
This anthology represents some of 
the most provocsove and Innovative 
writing now being done In Europe, 
the Americas, and Japan, ft Includes 
recent exporlmenial works, several 
translated for the flisi time, by Amiri 
Baraka. Ernst Jandl, Clerencs Major, 
Maurice Roche, the Visual. Poetry 
movement, end more than e dozen 
others. 

tffinoi^ forthcoming, 256pp. I6us, 
dothC10.76,paperE4. 75 
METAPHYSKML TALES 
Short Fiction by Eugene K, Garber 
This work was the first selaction of 
tha Associated Writing Program's 
short story contest. Joyco Carol 
rates, final Judge of the competition, 
describes Eugene Gerber as "a writer 
of extraordlruiy skill and vision 
Like air gifted writers, ' Eugene K. 
Garber Is not to be understood — a 
loved — tooquickly." 

M^uri. Jufy, 224pp. £7.80 
THE REVENBEiTS MADDjEGS: 
AStudyofRevapge Tragedy ' 

^iar^BA.HBllau& 

Elaine S.Hellelt 

Thlsatudy maintains that readers and 
critics will find It far more fruitful to 
ask what experience the playwright b 
trying to render than to bog down In 
historical questions about an earlier 
Butlience's beliefs, which an 
esaenlially irreeovarabla. 
Nebraaka,/ustpub/f8hed, 349pp. 

£12.90 

BRIGHT BOOK OF LIFE: 

^erlcan Novellataft Storytellers 
from Hamingway to Mailer 
Alfred Kazfn 

"...The aprity, penetration, range 
of knowledge are altogether 
remarkabb, and the style b rich but 
lucid. Thb could wall Become the 
deflnidve work on the American 
bright book." —AnthonyBurgess 
NotraDama, May, 334 pp, paper 
£4. IS . . 

&B. LEIMS:.The Art of Enchantment 
' ' Donald E.'Glover 
. This flash, and original study of the 
craft and substance of the fictional 
works of C. S, Levsb bagbs with a 
oonMerellon of Lewis's own critical 
^ewy arid practice ea revealed In 
hb eorrespondsnce, lectures, and 
.assaya. Glover than applies these to 
me bodyof Lewis'sbwn fiction; what 
hs. finds b mors, than chivairtc 
romance arid Christian aibgory. 
<^^Jt^,235pp,^th£§.00, 
papBt£4.20 . . • 

Ekplbring Chrbtlsn aymbollem 
' .throughout, .a.:, major:' portion of 
' Beckett's mature work, .ihls''boo|(' 
arauee IhatBeckettbia'vtfifter oldeeb 
religfbu.B.coqeeni, though not In the 
: orthodox sense. Thaipath tp "dbbdt 
, axjperience of Ab8otijia:or' UnCon- 
.- • ditloned Bblrlg", is traced 'through the 
'classicaleiagissofthaqueBt/ ' ' 
PwhState.fortbpimang.1S4j^,'- 
£6,25.. 

HHlRCRITICSi : 

■SSSESs' 

. chtiradteri8pc:lpf' Hie''' bndacebe .iof : 
ntereivciftlcl^.: Within 
; Imnitsof the sssdyformat,. these men 
' S'® ^ ■ MprAwntatlvd 

. ■'.flgurtisidebatina 80 ihe.of; 1 hq moat' 
.<papor£^40: :..y- 

I . 

. 'jMrtth|y Wtigazfiis, 10 : Jarnea 

; 'i(db|t.i .fb^t^j.and'.;.fdehtilbd^ 

' Nlcholti.file;.;a':. 80 eeb| -kek 
fibUhd.ydJmee.;endj',had:i-vdume«'' 
frohii.Voluirne )- through tha:'JMVte 
;.l'.hupboreM.886v!v ‘v-'V 
•: H04pp- 

: ^iftllptlClINUIIIIV 

iOoWiK 


scientific rationality. Donne lived in he has given us a set of tools with which 
the intermediate ageofscepticisin-the we can do it ourselves. “What, we may 
age of Montaigne, or Hamlet's start by asking, have angels, money, 
‘^here's nothing either good or bad mandrakes, coins, maps and shadows 
but thinking makes it so", which in common, apart from the fact that 
Donne echoed, Donne had been they are amnng Donne's favourite 
brought up in the scholastic tradition: subjects? The answer seems to be tliat 
He reacted strongly and eloquently iheyaremeetingplacesforopposites”. 
against it to stress the impotence of "A comer invites divergent lines or 
human thought to understand the planes, but it also intrusively seoarnies 
"I?; philosophy calls all in them." Thouah Donne “liked joining 
doubt. Renaissance scepticism was a things he also liked the joint to show 
poetic advantnse to Donne . . .be- . ..What pleased his imagination was 
cause It made all fact infinitely flexible, not a sense of the world's various 
andsoemancipatedtheimagination.lt contents amicably coalescing, but of 
also forrad him to create a new kind of opposition surviving within union, of 
poetry. When Donne rhapsodizes paired antagonists locked together." 
about the limitless extent or human » 

he means what todoy we And that of course is what meta- 
should call imagination. As against physical poetry in general is about 
scientific reasoning, iinagmalion be- George Herbert tlie courtier turned 
comes “synonymous with thought, and country parson celebrS^^^ 
enables man to conquer the cosmos". iSheKX’ Tfte 

From time to time John Carey nizing that religion stoodT on tiptoe for 
associates Donne with Raleigh, on America in despair of the mother 
one of whose ships Donne sailed in country; Marvell praising Charles I's 
1597. He might ^rhaps have made carefully stage-managed death (which 
even more of the comparison. Both drew a bigger crowd than Donne’s or 
men were ambitious, arrogant, self- even Raleigh’s) but accepting Oliver 
centred, intellectuals; both were so Cromwell as ' “the force 01 angry 
obtuse in their relations with their heaven's flame”. It has been suggested 
fellow human beings that they temper- of Marvell, as Carey suggests Don- 
arily blighted their careers by marrying ne, that "his life and his poetry form a 
for love at the wrong time;l)olh were sinfile whole", that his political poems 
nmbivalenl in denouncing the corrup- and his lyrics share the same concerns, 
tion of the court nt which they strove so Crashawe (like Marvell, son of a 
hard to succeed. Raleigh dabbled in Yorkshire Puritan minister), who 
science, yet agreed with' Donne that longed for suffering as did John Donne 
mnn cannot “give a true reason for the but accepted in His erotic religious 
grass under his feet, why it should be imagery exactly the aspects of Catho- 
greeti rather than red". Raleigh licism which Donne rejected, also 
actually tried to commit suicide, and- demonstrates contradiction locked 
lucklerthanDonne-wnsabletoputon within unity, as do Vau^an and 
a performance at his execution which Traherne contrasting the innocence of 
earned him the reputation of a Protes- childhood with the onital realities of 

(ant mertur. lifo in o /r\ i_ 


tant martyr. 

Carey leads us so sensitively into the 
unfamiliar wavs of thinkinn n/ nnnm>*e 


life in a competitive society. (Carey's 
comparisons and contrasts between 
Donne and Traherne, “temperamen- 


unfamiliarwaysofthinkingofDonne’s . « , Traherne, "lemperameo- 

coniemporarics that his one failure S'ly?‘*R 0 l®*! 0 PP 0 Site’’, are especially 
sticks out the more. To speak of the ‘“““™®bng.) 

God of Calvin as a “monster in the ^ . u . l . 

sky , a “sinister arbitrary sadist", is . Jp“n Carey s pook will bring no joy 
good for a modern laugh, but it can fP ,*.b® «®clining band of those who stiU 
only hinder our response to -a creed believe that the words on the page are 
which exhilarated English writers from !? ^bat wo should never ask how 

Spenser to Bunyan. F|)by Bot there. He uses a historical and 

a»l^“d ’corM™"''''’'’® which ’account 

oversimplify, to offer facile syntheses, vocative and witty -'It is ti^su^erb' 
Hehn5not*ireniBaJlthcans?rers,but achievemmt 


I ; : out, from Tibullus, and can successful- 

By Hehry Woudhuysen 

into ;"Alexandrian poetry bf a unique 
CLfFTORD ENDRESi ' tone'and achievement, a merging of 

Joannes Secimdua spontaneity and artiflcialify, bfnatur- 

Tl^UHn Uve in .he 

Con„^,,cn.| A.ohqn^: 

. . ; , j Book h6 has abandoned his 


,'0 268 01832 8 ’ ' has abandoned his 

Vjty g . . i-nqw-marnei?. foftner mistress fhr 

Lydii. YenenHa and Neaera hnd the 
JahiBVeraerts, better knoVn as Joah-i= *‘*^V*‘* “t“f«tory;:lacking th 
nes Secundus - probablv because aiii wller poema;, The third 



pie inner game. This drawing is one of the many examolAf nf 
humour to be found In Ernst HiMimaim's Na. was^ 

• (Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag. 3 423 0J6S6 6). 

The princely pro gress 

By Anthony Burgess 


CLIVE JAMESi 

pules Charining*s CbaUeiues On the Pathway to the Thnme 
A Royal Poem in Rhyming Couplets with illustrations by Maic 
104pp. C»e. £4.95. 

0 224 (11954 6 

To nubile Charles, yet unennobled James 
Presents this specimen of Hi^er Games. 

Assured, though, of at least an O.B.E. 

Sooner or later, for. well, let’s just see- 
Skill in the dour destructive witticism? 

His services to television criticism? 


;.,awM9wyM»iivas «iiu a.EascmHiion With art-K wniio ,.me open- 

- Secundus was hiihself a- sciilptpr arid*;! J* , T®,- Comiheriiprative' 

medalliat: His most fanjoiis 'aqci in; i 'rW.**l/n'^l*My lusc(tiW;; ; f v 


fluQiihal poems werti the fi 
adnUrpd by Rpneafd-.anlil; 06* 
(rartsls|ied 'intp;;i]lngji5 


Delivered. And again (let it be muttered) 

The colonially brM must be well buttered, 

Thou^ unrelated to the Sage of Rye 
And uon of Lamb House, James trains one 
Upoti the intolerable pinnacles of Style, 

Terseverse, notpooftermandarin, tnewhJie 
He steeps the other in the pail of crystal 
He weekly shatters with his fist or oisto]. 

Nor is this Clive of India. He halls 

From Empire’s shoddier jewel, New South Wales, 

T^ere penal memories still rawly rankle: 

Observe the chrin-mark round Ine loose-socked ankle. 

' ■^oughCambridge-sieekedandLondon-tamed,atlimes ^ 
He plonks an Aussie phoneme in his rhymes, 
Likema/fyred/r/artedon Page96 
this new Hudjbrastic instant mix 
That mocks and makes the royal congeries 
No more fantastic than it really is. 

^Sepicsutriect is the Prince of oimru 
^d aU the flaming film and flam and flummery 
TMt haw oppressed our future king's career 
wm when he first cocked his cup-handle ear 
(The image is from Marc on the dust-jacltet) 

“Wonder at the loyal London racket 

muchwarmed theArctIcday that distant Ju 

^ereon our second (V/vm/J mortal moon ’ . , 

BeMme state welfiire's onomastic bastion 

And head of two ecc/es/(iti- Erastiah 

^d Presbyterian (both, in fact, Pelagian), , 

^^gh scnools Submissive to ^8 harsh contagion 
' j^SSt^hing camps,comrnandp courses, ■ 

Tmough masteryofships, tanks, aircraft.homes 
(Though ihei« his sister Anne carries thebannef), 
Tireuncondescendingcondescendingmanner. 

Indpeq the whole damned tough Encycldpaedia . • 
^ri(ircA/cait6bludgeonsfrom(hemedia- • • 
^llesofaplayb'oy,'moraIs6faihbnk: 

. Onecherrybrandymadeithewhoiepressdrunk/, .V. 

. Nowno/0o«ne: James’sspleenisshiswn • 

To the dirt-throwers, no, ver to thq.Tlu'pne. , • i ■ 
Approvingpfthemoharchy,itBjti)inptir ; . . • 

: ^«ew,'OUt.oftemper\yitlt,t^^ 


' V'- •'WH?.thinktfiecrownw^ ■ ' . . '.V ' 

• can^'^Uate coriiiption.w^^ 

-...i-, iDQmQs,thlnksJi|inH'(h 6 rei 8 liispoemsnub)licks 


jstindqoeeps 
ingu'estheojieans' :• 
r,waking.cify: 
right, and soamL-;' 
.'irihiet them ali:''\ 
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^;jij;^THERNSrrROM (Editor)! 

Harvard Encyclopedia of American 
Elhnle Group* . ^ 

1 101 pp. Harvard University Press. 

I m. 

U6T4 375122 ■ 

ftirtv years ago, in the introduction 
Kisbratid book ne, 

Oicar Handlin remarked (in the tone 
j^eone throwing down a gaunt- 
uiK'Once 1 thought to wnte a his- 
S; of the immigrants in America. 
1^1 discovered that the Immigrants 
' ^Amerfcan hislory...." His mes- 
^ launched a generation of 
; boosts and historians on voyages 
Jodoration. TTie present volume 
may & seen as their homecoming, 
lidin with treasure. Stephan T^em- 
^ is a former pupil of Profesror 
Handlin, , himself a partner in me 
cdiiorial team; the partner to whom, 
pwbably, evefy contributor o>^ 
Mine intellectual debt, large or small. 

■nib cnCTclopedia, in fact. Is the 
(town of Hanalin’s life’s work, and 


Inventorying the immigrants 


The words encyclopedia and dic- 


tionary seem nowadays to be almost 
interchangeable, at least in the minds 
of publishers. Someone opening the 


■nib cnCTclopedia, tn tact, ts the 
(town of Hanalin’s life’s work, and 
the vindication of his school. It is 0 
ewiprcheiuive and exhaustive work 
cf npo scholarship, excellentlv wnt- 
un, nandsomety produced. Although 
I boM to show that its value tran- 
xcAffi Its usefulness to teachers and 
itudents of United States studies, I 
oust also report that they will find it 
bdtipensable, whether as a stimulus, 
a guide, or simply as a source of 
otfaerwbe inaccessible pieces of 
laformatioa (a good many of the use- 
U blbllograp&es wbiem complete 
nch wity start ott with some such 
seiueitce as “There is no literature 
ddios specifically with Georgians/ 
Millese/raldstanls in the United 
States"). It compares more than 
Enuurably in size and organization 
tith various other works of reference 
n American history and sodeiy 
(there has been e small epidemic of 
ib«m recently) and* is tintirefy worthy 
o( the Brut university whose name it 
beats, ft is almost clejin of misprints, 
Its Endlsh price is the rou^ equiva- 
bt of Its Amedcan one: the extor- 
tiMHie mark-up which some firms put 
n books from the other side of the 
Adaoilc has been foregone. The 
wairbest thanks qnd copgrafulations 
wifi order.' 

It will be noted from the title that 
ibe hibjecl is no longer simply the 
mmigraQU with whom^T/ie Uprooted 
ns concerned. This in .rail reflects 
the obvious fact that the foreign-born 
i ^ corisritute only a tiny proportion 


Maw aaeoeai 

*Dd the Germans in America. More 
profoundly the. change reOeris a 
chsnge in perception. Over the past 
jkesoe or so, the . next term "ethnic- 
“y" has become aometbing of a 
'^ogue-Wotd^ . for scholars have come 
iQ see It .M the master-concept which 


Harvard Encyclopedia might rea- 
sonably be surprised not to find page 
after page of brief entries setting out 
the bare facts of as many of the mul- 
tifarious institutions, individuals, 
topics, peoples and places connected 
with die general subject of American 
ethnic groups as could be crammed 
into more than a thousand double- 
columned pages of small type. 1 
myself was at first a little disconcerted 
not to find entries on the Catholic 
^urch. Bills Island or the US Census 
(but there ts a long appendix on 
'^Methods of Estimating tfje Siu of 
Groups"). I was more 'than discon- 
certea to find no entry on the United 
States or the American people: 1 
feared that the editors might be trying 
to explairi the motions or the planets 
without reference to the sun. But it 
soon became dear that they' knew 
what they were about. Their ISS 
entries divide into three caierories. 
Least important are the brief defini- 
lions of such terms as Anglo-Saxon 
and Mother Tongue: dictionary items. 
Perhaps there are rather too few of 
these (twelve Iw my count): presum- 
ably the number was kept to a 
minimum to save space and ensure 
coherence, but given the number of 
times that such terms as "sojoumcr' 
and "redemptioner” turn up and have 
to be explained, it may have been a 
false economy^ Or perhaps it was 
feared that added definitions would, 
make the compUation too much a dic- 
tionary; for all the other entries are 
truly encyclopedic, each being an 
essay, loiig or short os its subject 
requires, \rith oil the sense of purpose 
that, since Diderot's time, an en- 
cyclopedia must possess to be worthy 
of Ibe name. The largest number of 
these other entries are devoted to the 
ethnic groups themselves, all but one 
of which (the American people, as 
already noted) get an article apiece. 
The diversity of the US population, as 
it is thus revealed, will astound all but 
the best informed; or perhaps 1 am 
the only person who didn’t know that 
there is a group of Azerbaijanis in the 
■United States (mostly former German 
•orisoners of war who escaped west- 
ward in 1945), ond another of 
Zoroastrians (Zubin Mehta is one of 
them). 

'ITie third group of entries consists 
of twenty-cl^it thematic essays: the 
core of thb encyclopedia. Not only do 


By Hugh Brogan 

Tocqueville’s useful term for this earl- 
iest of ethnic or immigrant groups, 
“the Anglo-Americans", has not 
found favour (there is a brief entry on 
“Anglo-Amencan", but it is only con- 
cerned with conlemporaiy usage): but 
otherwise the subject receives more 
than ample justice. Thus, the article 
on the Engibh was written by Char- 
loiie Erickson, of the London School 
of Economics. Professor Erickson is 
the world’s leading authority on 
nineteenth-century English emigninis 
to the United States, and she rightly 
devotes most of her space to that 
imporiam topic. In view of the 
thematic essa;^ she might have gone 
even further, and oniiiicd all mention 
of the colonial period; but as. it is she 
includes a brier sketch which at least 
sets her “invisible immigrants" against 
a visible background. 

The other main feature of the en- 
cyclopedia is the set of eighty-seven 
maps. They are bcoutifully dmwn, hut 
are neverineless, alas, the book’s one 
certain failure. So far os I con judge, 
they arc substantially accurate, except 
for the one on Enriand, which puls 
Birmingham in Worccslershire, in- 
vents a county called Lancaster, and 
docs not include Middlesex nt all. Not 
enough work seems to liavc been 
done to relate the maps to the texts 
of the articles which they arc sup- 

K i to illustrule. For Instance, since 
ce Hi^nnet found it necessary 
to refer to La Rochelle, Poitou and 
Saintonge In his article on the French, 
these phices should have been marked 
on the accompanying map of France, 
absurdly smalf though it is. 

But this sort of blemish is 1e» im- 
portant than the general lack of car- 
tographical imagination. It seems 
bizarre, to say the least of It, that the 
only maps of the United States are 
those showing respectively the pre- 
Columbian and the present-day dfr 
tribution of the Indian tribes. Their 
extreme usefulness should have sug- 


S :cstcd parnllcl ideas to the editors, 
or example a map of Africa showing 
the location of the principal popula- 
tion groups in Ihui continent in, say, 
!6Sn, just as the importuiion -of Afri- 
cans into the English colonies got 
seriously under way. The maps in 
Roger Anstey's Aimiie Slave-Trade 
would have made » good model, 
instead we get a map showing the 
names and frontiers of the post- 
colonial states, ihc sort of map to be 
found in any school utins. Moldwyn 
Jones’s charmingly urbane article on 
the Scotch-Irish explaias the disper- 
sion of lhal group across America 
with the utmost altainublc lucidity, 
but still a map would have helped, 
especially as it cannot be assumed 
that every user of the encyclopedia 
will know exactly where (for instance) 
the Cumberland Valley is. or even 
how it differs from the Cumberland 
Gap. And instead of th»l unfortunate 
map of Old England it would have 
been amusing, and possibly valuable, 
to indude one of Lincolnshire, East 
Anglia and Essex, and of the West 
Country too, showing all the pliioc 
nnnics (Auleborougli, Boston, 
Dedham, Exeter. Fillmouih, Gro- 
ton . . .) which were to be scullcrcd 
over New England. There could have 
been a mup of their distribution in 
Ihni region too. Together they would 
have made the point, which rccum in 
the group cnincs again and ngnin, 
lliai however shurp nnd deeply feU 
were divisions between men from dif- 
ferent villages iind regions in the old 
coiiiilry (wmcihcr England, Ireland, 
Calabria or Germany!, in Amcricu 
these IcKxil distinctions were, ignored 
by ihc natives and gnidually aban- 
doned by Ihc immigrants as they 
came to be identified, und to identify 
themselves, as simply English, Irish, 
Italian and so on, before becoming 


plain or hyphenated Americans. 
Nnally, u map, or scries of maps, 
showing the elhnic neighbourhoods of 
New York, would nave been on 


enormous help to those who do not 
hiive Ihc geography of lower Manhat- 
lon at iheir fmgerlips; much more w 
than the dozen or so overlapping 
maps of cemrai and eastern Europe 
which illusimtc the articles on the - 
Germans, the Ausirions, the Jews, the 
Belorussians, and so on (nnd on the 
map of Poland, by the way, the 
names of the provinces, printed in 
grey ink, can bnrely be read against 
the shading which shows the Polish- 
speaking areas in 1910). 

Maps, though desirable, are not 
essential: nn authoritative text is. This 
the editors have unquestionably given 
ux. Tlicir encyclopedia will dominate 
Ihc field for the foreseeable future, 
especially if the money can be found 
to keep it up-to-date. Properly used, 
it might even change the way Ameri- 
cnnslook at themselves, "What then 
is the American, this new man?" 
nsked Criivccocur two hundred years 
ago, ill u passiigc which Professor 
'niernstrom's contributors delight to 
quote, and 10 disagree with. For he 
nreclicicd ihe melting of individual 
buropeuns into 11 now race of men, 
much ns the English Jew, Israel 
Znngwill. did in his celebrated pluy 
The Melting Pot. Tlie encyclopedia 
shows that, wlinicvcr inny hnvc hap- 
pened to the imniigruiils (it was un 
extremely complex process), they 
have not yet melted into a 
iioinogcnvoiK muss, und show no sign 
of doing so. Some new meenphor vrill 
linvc tn be found. 

It must not be imagined that Ihc 
Inicresi of this book b only for 
Americans and those concerned with 
that society. The concept of elhnkity, 
and of Ihc dynamic processes which 
create and destroy ethnic groups. Is of 
over-wider relevtmce, as, in spite of 
the best efforts of governments, more 
und more countries receive more and 
more diverse immigrants (the United 
Slates alone has received eleven mil- 
lion Immigrants in the past thirty 
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yeais). Certainly the British cannot 
afford to neglect the encyclopedia. 
The social patterns it describes are 
patently the same as those which are 
now causing us so much anxiety. 
Some of the lessons to be learnt are 
reassuring. Thus, there have been 
recurrent explosions of nativist feeling 
in American ■ history, the most im- 
portant of which led to the restrictive 
Johnson-Eeld Act of 1924. which 
shut the Golden Door just when it 
was going to be most needed (lliough 
of course its. authors could not know 
that). All these episodes have been 
followed by oblivion and acceptance. 
Catholics, Irish, Orientals, blaclcs - all 
have been tlie object of virulent pre- 
judice in their lime; all, in the end, 
nave weathered the storm and 
achieved a permanent and generally 
accepted place in American society. 
The message for Oritain is clear: in 
spite of the worst efforts of Parlia- 
ment, officialdom and Enoch Powell, 


THE AMERICAS 


we can reasonably expect, in the lone 
run, to settle down nappily, old and 
new citizens together. Of course that 


is not much consolation, in the short 
run. for the new citizens. But here 
again the American experience is 
encouraging. In the United States (he 
survival of ethnic groups ns organized, 
self-conscious entities has occurred 
lar;^cly becaure it is organized groups 
which get results, Tlic most recent 
model has been the black rights 
movement of the 1960s, which gave 
idens to the Indinns, the Qiicanos and 
everyone else who needed assistance 
from the government and the laws. I 
see no renson why similar tactics 
should not succeed equally here. At 
any rate they are certain to be 
adopted. 

From nnoilier a^e the outlook Is 
less encouraging. The rise of ethnic 
studies during the past decade has 
been largely due to a decline in the 
ranfidcnce of American nationalism, 
for this has always been based on the 
American democratic ideology, which 
presented a better way to the world; 
and Americans, for obvious reasons, 
have of late become less certain that 
they have all the answers. So tliere is- 
a feeling abroad that, after all, ethnic 


> traditions have their points. But at 
least the American ideology is still 
there, and so are the institutions of 
the republic, whicli incarnate it. 
America still provides a boxing-ring 
and Queensberry rules within which 
conflicts can be carried on and 
resolved. In these islands we are not 
so lucky. The folly of the late 
nineteenth century threw away the 
only chance there ever was of making 
the United Kingdom mean as much, 
as _ the United States; instead the 
iwisonous fantasies of nationalism 
have been allowed to fester. After 
immenion in the Harvard Eh- 
cydopedia of American Ethnic 
Croup it is less possible than ever 
to accept all the claims of Irish 
nationalists, for it Is plain that a 
nation as such has no particular 
claims to respect: it is simply an 
ethnic group with sovereign status, 
and by the same token an ethnic 
group (EVofessor, Petersen suggests 
tile term “subnalion") may lack 
nothing but ' sovereignty to make a 
nation. The Catholic Irish are there- 
fore duty-bound to promise and 
exhibit much more respect for the 
interests and wishes of the Protestant 
Irish than they have ever displayed, 
and the Protestant Irish should return 
the com|:4inient. Neither development 
IS likely,^ and meantime, not only do 
the British mire themselves deeper 
and deeper in a problem whicli they 
cannot solve, but new ethnic difflcul- 
tiM are springing up in Scotland, in 
Wales, in Brixton, in Ealing, even, 
perliups (if the North-South split con- 
tinues much longer) on either side of 
the Trent. The phenomenon of 
ethno-genesis is explained at length in 
the encyclopedia: once uiidentood, it 
seems to be present everywhere, and 
nsky, though not necessarily objec- 
tionable, process it is. So what we 
need to know about over here, even 
more, is the art of ethno-manage- 
menl. It is not discussed, ns such, in 
the encyclopedia; but 1 am confident 
that any reader will discover in these 
pages solid reason for believing that it 
IS possible; and more than the be^ri- 
nings of ideas on how It may be 
learnt, and taught, and executed. 
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I “To Study revolutions and their par- 
• licipants, remarked Bolivar, “we 
I must observe them at close range 
, and.jud^e them at great distance." 

; The advice has not been ignored. 

I After a hundred and fifty years of 
; research, the revolutions for inde- 
I pcndence in Latin America are 
. known in extraordinary detail. Their 
I origins, development and aftermath 
: are (he subject of countless mono- 
graphs, the lives of the liberators can 
be followed almost from day to day, 
and the international relations of the 
movements have been documented 
to the last dispatch. If the study of 
Latin American history still has its 
blind spots, the independence period 
is not one of them. 

It is true that the process of obser- 
vation has occupied historians more 
than that of judgment, but interpre- 
tation has never been neglected. Lib- 
eral historians studied these revolu- 
tions as great political movements, 
historic victories over tyranny, 
monopoly and privilege. Nationalists 
have viewed them through the eyes 
of^ the liberators and used them to 
reinforce national identity and inde- 
pendence. Marxists have interpreted 
them ns bourgeois revolutions with 
elements of popular participation. 

■ And historiograbhical pragmatism 
has told Q complex story, explained 
only by detailed narrative and a vari- 
ety of concepts. In general historians 
have not been idle, and if they have 
nedected some aspects of the subject 
in Tavour of others they have a right 
to believe that the sum total of their 
research has produced an approxima- 
tion to the truth, . ' ' 

The work of Jorge Dominguez is 
based upon a different belief. "The 
breakdown of the Spanish Empire", 
he writes, , “is a rare example of 
complex events, that hhve been 
extensively .studied but under- 
aiialysed. There -are many works on ' 
selected general aspects of the prob- 
lem, studies of the /(uccessof states of 
the cploilial ' empire; . narrations of 
the events, and some inlerprelatiye 
essays. However, social lienee con- 
- ^pls have yet to be apbljed to the 
richness of. the. data and the excel- 
:lence of. fhe historical sources 


.... My book engages in a dialogue 
between history and other social sci- 
ences." The author appears to make 
a division between historinns, who 
narrate, and social scientists, who 
analyse. If we Ignore this fanciful 
idea and attribute It to professional 
pride rather Ilian serious conviction, 
if we overcome our aversion in the 
curious language of political science, 
and if finally we resist the tcmpiniinn 
to scorn analytical concepts ns mere 
restatements of the obvious, then wc 
may learn something from Professor 
Dominguez, it may be added that liis 
book is refreshingly free from the 
jaded theories of dependency and 
imperialism with which historians 
have obscured the subject in recent 
years. 

He sets out to study the coming of 
independence, or resistance to it, in 
the Spanish empire, or at least in 
four of its parts, Chile, Cuba, Mexico 
and Venezuela. The questions he 
asks are not new, but we can agree 
that they are important, and they are 
certainly more relevant to the preoc- 
cupations of historians than the cidto 
al^ hiroe which so often passes for 
history in this field. Why were some 
countries prompt and others slow to 
seize the opportunity of indepen- 
dence? Why was military force 
needed to hasten the process? Why 
did some, countries remain loyal to 
Spain while* others went into rebel- 
lion? The last question perhaps dis- 
torts the subject, for ir we regard 
liberation as a continuous movement 
which occupied an extended period 
of time, from 1808 to 1826, as con- 
temporaries such as Bolivar regarded 
it, then only two small parts of the 
empire remained loyal to Spain, 
namely Cuba and Puerto Rico. These 
cases ' are probably too small and 
geographically tod marginal to pro- 
vide good points of contrast with the 
sub-continent. 

The comparative approach throws 
more light on Cuba and its prefer- 
ence for colonial status, than it does 
on the larger countries which opted 
for change. .One of the achievements 
of,. this book, written as it is by the 
author of a distinguished work oh 
the Cuban Revolution, is the expert 
account of colonial Cuba and of the 
way In which the ruling groups there 
came to prefer ihodermzation and 
growth under Spanish rule and 
within existing structures to the risk 
of anarchy and stagilation in the 
world of ind6penden(;e. He also con- 
tributes to our understanding of the 
onset of independence in his case 
studies of Chile, Venezuela and Mex- 
ico, and students pf the subject will 
read, with Interest his use of social 
sdlence concepts concerning political 
access, cooptation, Elites, legitimacy. 
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The postwar emergence of American 
Uterature as a subject of serious urn- 
venity study depended upon a group 
of scnolacs who reconsinicled the 
lives of American authors, estab- 
Hjhed their texts, and offered what 
came to be regarded as the standard 
leadings of them, readings which 
terve today’s critics as points of 
departure and opposition. Arlin 
Turner, who died at the age of 
seventy In April 1980, was one of 
the senators of this congregation of 
scholars. The journal, American Lit- 
tntm, which he edited for twenty- 
five yesri, was unquestionably the 
raalor publication In its field. His 
biograpfiy of Geor^ Washington 
CaSe was the model of recovery of a 
minor literary figure. It established 
Ihe facts of Cable’s life with refer- 
cDce to his canon and compelled 
serious attention to Cable's work 
without exaggerating his importance. 

Throualiout bis career Turner had 
a specfal Interest, In Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and in his final years he 
composed this biography. It possM- 
ses ine virtues of the movement with 
whkh Turner was associated with 


distinction. No life of Hawthorne 
proceeds from so full a record of the 
tacts. The biographer is concerned 
with the connection of the life to the 
letters only insofar as the latter 
•reflects (he former. If a walking tour 
Hawthorne took In the hills oi west- 
ern Massachusetts afforded observa- 
tions of the natural scene which 
found their way into his stories, these 
are noted by Turner, But he has no 
intention of moving the other way, of 
iaying, for example, that the tortured 
thou^ts of one or another of 
Hawthorne's characters must “sure- 
ly" be a clue to the author’s own 
condition when he wrote the piece. 

Nor is he concerned with interpret- 
ing psychologically the facts on the 
record. If mwlhorne, for example, 
was frequen^ likened to a girl in his 
behaviour, 'nimer supriies us with 
these similes, but he offers no con- 
clusion on the matter. The contem- 


B reader, keyed to interior, 
■etive biography, will . find 


By Larzer Ziff 

reader who would synthesize them to 
a perception of Hawthorne far more 
akin lo that of James than that of the 
Freudian expositors. For all of his 
avoidance of contemporary Ameri- 
ca in his fictions. Hawthorne was an 
anatomist of his society. James 
sensed and elaborated this; Turner’s 
facts provide the documentation. 

In describing a social evening in 
Salem attended by the young 


ample materials'ln' Turner’s book 
with which to construct his own text 
of (he life. But this Nathantel 
Hawthorne stands as a monument to 
the solid, scholarly practices of the 
1950s which formed Arlin Turner 
and established American literature 
as a field of study. 

When Henry James wrote on 
Hawthorne for the English Men of 
Utters Series in 1879, he had m 
biographical facts only those highly 
selected details offered by Hawth- 
orne’s son-in-law, George Parsons 
Uthrop, in bis A Study of Hawthorne 
(1876). But he had. of course, ms 
own direct impressions of the New 
Enriand society that shaped and con- 
tained Hawthorne, and an unmatch- 
•able capacity to seize the hint and 
make of It a cosmos. What is most 
striking about the facts that Tunwr 
has assembled is that they move the 


Hawthorne, Lathrop had said that 
“his hostess brought out Flaxman’s 
Designs for Dante, just received 
from Professor Felton, of Harvard, 
and Ihe party made an evening's 
entertainment out of them." James 
pondered the scene with relish. To 
“the iniliated mind,” he wrote, this is 
an “unconscious expression of the 
lonely frigidity which characterized 
most attempts at social recreation in 
(he New England world” of Hawth- 
orne. He summarized the situation in 
which young and curious New 
Englanders found themselves as one 
of “vivacity of desire and poverty of 
knowledge," thereby, it may be 
noted in passing, jiisiifying his own 
retreat lo climes in which fuller fare 
was provided the hungry imagina- 
tion. 

In Turner, wc learn again that 
’Hawthorne's mother, resifing with 
the young author and his sisters in a 
house he consistently referred lo as 
Castle Dismal, never came out of her 
room lo take meals with her cWI- 
dren, and we learn again that Sophia 
Peabody, whom Hawthorne courted, 
was so nervous and sickly a young 
woman that she was shielded from 
the world outside Ihe family s doors 
by her parents and older sisters, and 
frequently even confined behind her 
bedroom door. Nobody initially 
thought that it was cither possible or 
desirable that the blue-eyed suitor 
was wooing Sophia rather than her 


mure robust sister Elizabclh. 
Psychoanalytical connections bet- 
ween the closeted mother and the 
confined mistress are cmbarriisingly 
manifest. 

But wc learn also in Turner that 
once Nathaniel and Sophia married 
and had a child. Hawthorne’s mother 
quite happily emerged from her 
room to dandle the naby and take 
meals with Ihe family. Moreover, 
Sophia, who out-lived her husband, 
bore three children and nlj the stres- 
ses of private and public life without 
relapse into her neurasthenic conili- 
liun. unless -- wliiii is hardly fair — 

«in incurable aversion to the English 
climate that sent her to Porlugnl in 
the lime of Hawthorne's Liverpool 
consulship enn lie called neurotic 
rather than sane. 

The unstated conclusion which 
emerges is (bat the members of 
Hawthorne's society had lost access 
to the feelings which move people 
into communities; they substituted 
proximity for relalionshin. Once 
some excuse for personal behaviour 
was afforded, then (he dead rose 
from their tombs and the sick were 
healed. James grasped this aspect of 
Hawthorne's conditioning without 
the benefit of the biogruphical facts. 

Hawthorne's New Hn^and had 
frozen over, and the hunting imngi- 
nalion had to go ice-nahing. From 
such a pool, Hawthorne brought to 
Ihe surface a marvellous string of 
stories, and then, in three years 
(1850-52), three major novels. But 
he was loo fully bound to such on 
exercise of his imagination to be able 
to permit the wider world to flow In 
upon him. Launched into wider 
American society as a distinguished 
nian of letters, and then into British 
society and the company of artistic 
expatriates in Italy, he wos unable lo 


refurnish himself. With the exhaus- 
tion of the riches beneath the surface 
of the frozen pool, he, ton, became 
exhausted. He could not learn to do 
more than pass the lime of day with 
neighbour Emerson, and he was 
un^le to respond lo the ebullient 
invitations of Melville to hammer out 
ill alcohol, conversation, and tobacco 
(he issues of philosophy and artistry 
thnt they faced in common. During 
his residence in England, he shrank 
from Ihe company of most of those 
who were eager to known him — 
including a number of the most dis- 
tinguished writers — and contented 
himself with Ihe commonplace com- 
panions whose identity must be 
ascertained from foolnoles. 

Turner's biography reproduces a 
number of Hawthorne portraits. 
Thompson painting, done in 1850, 
shows a foriy-six-yenr-old man who 
could be ten years younger. Power- 
ful. handsome, nnd withnolding. he 
gazes at the reader slcndily. He has 
written The Scarlet Letter and Is writ- 
ing The Hoinec of ilte Seven CeWet. 
Few have henrd of him, but he 
knows who he is and ilint ollicrs will 
know it mighty soon. 

An 1862 photograph shows a 
fUty-cighi-yeiir-old man who could 
lie fifteen years older. Stiffly scolcd 
in a stiff collar and stiff coat, his 
sunken eyes store blankly from 
beneath n large brow lopped by 
receding white nair. He looks like a 
long-imprisoned prime minister, 
crammed into an unused suit and 
photographed to prove to Hie world 
that he has not been maltreated. He 
has emptied himself, and there is no 
inlet through which, he can be 
replenished. 

In the wake of the groundbreaking 
scholarship of which Arlin Turner is 
a prime example came a lively group 
of works devoted lo the peculiar 
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William Sh^espeare 

Records and Images 

S. Schoenbaum 

*T. S; Eliot once observed that though 
Shakespeare’s laundry bills would not be of 
any obvious importance to our understanding 

of him, a scholar might one day appear who 

would reveal their real significance. In his 

admirable 

Decmentary ItT*, Professor Sch^nteuro was 
iar too sdisible to dgim such a role; though he 

producedevcryscrapofdocumentary ^ ^ 

evidence he left it to speak, of not to sp«k, for 
Itself. In this successor volume the facsimles 

are handsomely reproduced, together with a 

gallery ofbortnuts, and the author ■ 

' Concentrates on some Shakespearean epitodes 

- the Motiri^oy aiFaif, the Wclcombe 
Enclosure- whose complications are b^ 

: . fiUedtoexplanatipnbydtpu^ttrydisp^^^^ 
-Hehasa i^pictdbuschapfo^ 

i' 'Shakespearean handwritings, and an even 
' inorc ftscinatirigone, copiously lUuatcaled, on- • 

itheforgeriesoflrilandandCollier.’John 

I Bayley, times Literary Suppfemetit • : 

■ 2p4pPi.x6»llluSi, £3®i*^ . ■ ^ ^ ^ 


- Textual History r 

' ■ '' < -Eicirim. rompleii »nd vety 

v'.-;-.: Vr»86pp.(i;i7.5<> , 
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Beethoven String 
Quartets 
OpusS9i nos, land 2 
Edited by Alan Tyson 
‘The first two of Beethoven’s "lUaumovsky” 

Quartets mark the impressive launching of a 

new senes of music facsimiles ... A glance at 
any page of th^ two quartets pves an insighc 
into B^oven’s creative world that no 
printed page can offer.’ Dennis Matthews, 

Tims Litarary Supplement 

Opus 59 no. 1 : 100 pp, :£8o-oo 

Opus 59 no. a : 8o pp, £75.00 

The District Officer 
ill India 1930-1947 

Mand Hunt and John Harripon . 

‘This is a Splendid bedside book. . . ; 

The two authors havtl ured their material most 
skilfully, wving exwnsiyc quotations info a 
narntriveiliat reads' wlyand follows a clear 
io^wi plap.’ John Lawrence, Catfutry Life J 
'a88pP.'£i7^5P- ■ 

Landscapes of Memory 

fumr ; 

:(3erald Fiiiley I 

‘Admirers of Scott and Turner, and stiiderits 
of the history of Roittahticism, will find this 
' hwutirillly illustrated volume n reel treMpre; , 

.Isohel Murray, ftow/Tww" ; 

: aya pp,io8illus., £30.60 : 
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Unclean Spirits 

Possession and Exorci&n in France 
and England in the Late Sixteenth 
and Early Seventeenth Centuries 

D.P, Walker 

‘In an admirably compact manner Professor 
Walker summarises the beat documented 
cases of possession in ITranceand England . . . 
This short, scholarly book . . . deals with 

events that raise disturbing questions, not 

only of the nature of hysteria and of the social 
response to histiioiuc behaviour in 
adolescents, but also whether some of our 
present day opinions may seem to future 

generations as delusional as those which 

educated and civilised pMple once held about 
witchcraft.’ Edward Hare, British Medkef • 
jomial ■ 
n6ppii£9-95 

Chalice’s TVo 

Essays in Criticism 
Ed.iStepHen A. Barney 

. Acollectioh'of ail the classic eOsays on 
ChiucerfsgreatcstjpDehi, by Q. J. Kittredge, 
William'lEmpaon, C. S. l»cira; Arthur 
Mizriicri Morton Blppfflfleld, 

Mudrick, JphnP.McCair,K.Tnlhot, ^ 
Donddson, Qer^.Brcnn^r, Norman Davis, 
Doi^W!R.rioward,JohrtLeyefl^Die|ier ; 

Mehl, pavii Taylw, Barbara Nevrinan, Karla 
TayloK Wlnfhrop WetKcrbde, i 
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"Americanness"' of American litera- 
ture, tracking It to its psychological, 
sociological, and historical origins 
and following it as it evolved into 
distinctly national literary genres, 
especially the romance. The fine 
books of Richard Chase and Joel 
Porte, R. W. B. Lewis and Leslie 
Fiedler, Daniel Hoffman and Roy 
Harvey Pearce, taking issue with one 
another as they seemed to do from 
year to year, now coalesce into a 
canon of complementary works, not- 
able, amon^ other things, for how 
extraordinarily readable they are. It 
is in this tradition that Michael BeM’s 
work is offered, and although in Us 
freshness the challenge it presents to 
the others seems prominent, it, too, 
is ultimately complementary, ,md of 
a high quality. 

Bell begins with the shrewdly con- 
servative aim of pursuing this matter 
of the distinctiveness or the Ameri- 
can romance by asking n question 
that the objective record should be 
able to answer. When an author said, 
as Irving, Hawthorne, and Melville, 
among others, did say, that he was 
writing a romance, what did he mean 
by ii71n his first reach, Bell does not 
attempt to answer the question by 
inferring from the romances written 
what the authors "must have" 
meonl. Rather, he examines the 
aesthetic theories read by the 
authors, their own explicit remarks, 
and the comments they elicited from 
their contemporaries. His early chap- 
ters illusiraic with attractive, bright, 
intelligence that romance was early 
seen as on Indulgence of the imagina- 
tion detached horn the understand- 
ing and thus, in common-sense 
terms, dangerously anti-social, so that 
the decision to become n romancer 
was, on one hand, a calculated step 
out of society if not a gesture of 
defiance of it. On the otner hand, 
the romancer, and of these Hawth- 
orne Is the most notable, instead of 
accepting the subjective nature of the 
"romantic** or "podtlc”, nttribiited 
these qualities to reality rather than 
their own Imaeiitations and so 
attempted to attach fiction to fact. 

From his thoroughly convincing 
pasci Bell moves out into two 
imreuingly larger and more prob- 
.lematu: areas. Taking his clue from 
James, who furnishes the phrase of 
the book's subtitle, he says that, 
Hawthorne’s conservative historlciza- 
tlon of romance notwiihstandiiig, ro- 
mance did mean a sacrifice of reratioji 
Mtween imagination and actuality.: 
This leads him to a consideration of Jiis 


It is hardly surprising that the 
farther Bell reaches the more debai- 
' able his generalizations become. To 
be sure, the romancers were alien- 
ated in the gross sense of their 
attempting to earn a living by an 
activity very unlike the pursuits of 
their commercial countrymen. Out 
his model of alienation is too remote 
and implies that although his subjects 
were different from one another, the 
society from which each was alien- 
ated was a constant. I more than 
suspect that if a Philadelphia lawyer, 
a vagabond Southern orphan, and a 
snug New York importer all decided 
to TC "alienated", each separated 
himself from a different thing than 
did the others. 

Moreover, it is far from certain 
that the biographical evidence must 
be read in sup[X>rt of this theory of 
conscious deviance. Hawthorne, for 
example, a penniless young Father 
yet to produce his first novel, 
nevertheless found himself morally 
encouraged and financially supported 
by his friends from the solid, unim- 
aginative, workaday world; they 
seemed terribly proud of him. And 
the notorious doubts Melville's fam- 
ily had about his romancing seemed 
to have stemmed from his later ina- 
bility to sell liis books rather than 
from his moral decision to write 
them. 

But to take issue with Bell on such 
matters is to make too much of the 

i iath he chooses to follow and too 
ittle of whai that path enables him 
to note. His particular observations 
on one or another work of literature 
arc both level-headed and convinc- 
ing. I know no better reader of 
Hawthorne, for example. He clearly 
and valuably separates the allegorical 
inclinations of the characters from 
their creator's illustrative use of them 
rather than of allegory itself. 
"Hawthorne's emblems,'^ he shows, 
"generally illustrate not his ideas but 
those of his characiers", and he is 
right. Bell's astute reading bf such 
vexing tales as "Young Ooddman i 
Brown" prompts one to reflect that, 
after all, the great fuss over the sym- 
bolic meanina of the scarlet letter is 
a fuss made by the characters in the 
novel. Why treat Hawthorne as If he 
were, another such alleeorist as Hes- 
ter or her townspeople? When asked 
whai the A is, little Pearl says it is 
the letter A found in her hornbook. 
She is loo young to think differantly 
and Hawthorne is too wise to do so. 
He is the masterful historian of the 
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Tricks of the trade 


By E. S. Tprner 
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Mirada Mongers and Their MethoA 
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concentrates on fire-resisters, sword- 
swallowers, poison-drinkers and the 
like over whom “oblivion threatens to 
stretch her darkening wings". 

It is chiefly as a reminder of pecul- 
iar feats once accepted as entertain- 
ment — • not least by "the crowned 
heads of Europe’-' — that this ra^ag 
of a book Is worth reading. As a 
vaunted work of exposure It is diiapr 


suMects (Charles Qrockden 'Brown 
and rae in addltlon to those already 
fne^oned) as conscious deviants from 
their culture, ' 

Firtally. Bell's argument leads fiiin 
to the widest sphere; the Americah 
.romaniX} as an exploration Of A'meri-' 
ca. 'In his own' irards. 'he examines 
•"^1 ways . in. Which* Hflwthorqe and 
Melville vconsjejQusly exploited the 
dilcmipa of the :romknctir .io. under- 
stand what tliey "saw as an 'analogous 
dilenima .facing thiiriaiiotlal 'experi- 
ment*!. •• • 


human insistence on “allegorizing 
emrience into rigid 'iron* forms, cut 
off fromlife and suppressive of it.'" • 

The separation of Hawthorne from' 
viewpoints he dramatizes Is only otie 
of the further rewards Bell offers 
uRer the gift of his fine inlroductory 
explanhtlop of what it mearii to' the 
romancers to be-romiincers. Then is 
ho question that The Developmeni of 
'American Raniaiice •difskri/es eveVy 
. centimetre of ihe space,.,U' will occupy 
on the shelf of standard works oh the 
evolution of an American literature; 
It will. influence many students, -ahd 
il should. ' 


For a man who thrived on mystifying 
the public, Harry Houdini took an 
odd delight in eniosing the secrets ol 
his fellow peitormers. He evmi 
devoted a book to unmasking the 
famous French illusionist, Jean 
Eugbne Robert-Houdin, in admfra- 
tlon of whom, many years earlier, he 
had call^ himself Houdini (he was 
born Bhrich Weiss, In Bud^)esf)> HU 
excuse must be that it was a coiitah- 
tious and, self-advancing trade. Meve 
to his credit were his atlula on 
those who cheated the bereaved at 
adanceS.- 

. 'Miracle idon^rs and Their 
Methods was first published in 1920. 
^thou^ the. jacket shows the 
author against a background of 
"spirit" presences, he . is little cpn-. 
cerned here with.'bogus mediums, He. 


of lialvetd apparent In the text as il 
Hohdihi vlas not completely con& 
dent that some of the. methods he 
dmcrlbes would readily, work." For- 
mulae like those for desensitizing the 
tongues against the pain of red-hot 
metal are derived, as Randi says, 
from charlatans ."who would not 
have risked . their own prescriptions 
for reward". ■ 

- The. book Was compiled from a 
mass of cuttings arid old books about 
wonder-workers. When Houdini 
wrote, works like Chambers! Book of 
Dayf had already given away numer- 
ous tricks, including the art of drink- 
ing molten lead. Tfre author quotes a 
fire-eater called Bamello who exp- 
lains that, the end of a poker should 
be well weakened by bending before 
it is made'red-hot; so that it can be 
bitten off easily; and Houdini ad<fr, 


hot seat Chaberl quaffed phoiphom 
and arsenic, going one better tba 
rivaU who merely gargled witb nil* 
phuric add. Anxious not to be fbuod 
wanting, Houdini copies out pages of 
antidotes' to poisons from medicsl 
dictionaries. ' 

Sword-swaltowen, whose "profes- 
sion" thd* author rather admires, irt 
certainly not extinct. There is t 
ture of buxom .Edith Gifibrd.a foe 
figure of an Edwardian lady, with i 
whole cluster of hilts protruding from 
her mouth. Few will need to be ton 
that blades - for swallowing ut 
decidedly thinner than »valry 
sabres, ft is all a question ol over- 
eomirig the initial nausea, ' sijs 
Houdini, who does not 
have nourbhed any appetite tof. 
steel; but he says "practice will »» 
accustom any tnroBt to the p«sg® 
of the blade’'. 

Sometimes he seems more eager to 
encourage emulation than to wp**» 
thou^ he would not have 
the iKbophagouB who swallow 8tOD«. 
hot or cold, in such 'SS 

they dink together in the b^y. je 
are told that this aft is to 
not because people thtak It ®J5k. 
ous, but because Its 
honestly claim that ■ .l,, 
nourished on sttmes alon^ 
is also against the 
who. having tanked up 
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^ Domestic Context of Soviet Foreign 
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General studies of Soviet polifics liave 
become rare and those dealing with 
Rusia’8 future even rarer; for this 
reason alone Seweryn Bialer should be 
cooaratulated for tackling a topic which 
B oT necessity both speculative and 
risky. Bialer was active in the Polish 
Communist party before he went to 
America and became a Professor of 
Government at Columbia University. 

In the present context, his experience 
has no doubt been an advantage; the 
fiTiter has learnt from the offidal of the 
Mrty Central Committee when It 
umes to discussing the question of 
iuccenion In Eastern Europe. Bialer 
should be less likely to go astray than 
his colleagues who may specialize in 
"decision-making", but who in private 
life have few decisions to take other 
dun putting a mark on their students’ 
term papers. 

As the author of a valuable earlier 
study on Stalin and his generals, he is as 
funiliar as anyone can be with recent 
Soviet history and, has, furthermore, 
read widely fn the social sciences. In 
firi. he is sometimes a little overawed 
by academic theory on such matters as 
ililes, le^tiraacy, modernization and 
to on. On occasions he invokes the 
luihority of colleagues and provides 
teferences only to come up with state- 
ments such as: "One characteristic of 
the last, mature stage of Stalinism pro- 
vides the focal point for understanding 
the phenomenon of Stalinism as a 
whole. It is a personal dictatorship”; or 
“We do not know how much longer 
Breriinev will remain in ofpee. We do 
expect, however, that as long as he does 
lemalit his personnel policy will lemain 
huically intact”; or *No easy choices 
are available to ^ Set of Soviet leaders 
in tbe 1980s." Tliese and quite a few 
other slmilBc statement are perfectly 
(rue, but so obvious as to be scarcely 
Wrth making. 

Jccfin's Successors contains a wealth 
of msterl^ on topics such as dllte turn- 
over, career experience and the age of 
paity seetetaries, but Bisiler’s own con- 
clusions are not readily apparent; like 

certain pilgrims, he seems to.be under 

lb iajunc;:ton to take two steps back for 
every tbcee thalTie has advanced. Time 
ted ^ir; theidipr^ion la creatra that 
I darutg and controversial statement is 

ibout to hedelivered, and sometimes it 

vm be made, only to be modl- 
ried'iini^ecIlBfoly.'Bnd hedged about 
. ^th m^y .qualiricatioDS. .lo give just 
tem^exarnplesi'Biaier states towards the 
eodothlsDook that while, in the 19709, 
me'; Soviet system displayed a hij^ 
level of siabliffy and contiri" 
rnay be k^ouhly shakeH in th 

i - 


arena; the new leadership may well be location of the centre has shifted during on the American domestic ^ne in 
more liable to lake risks than the pres- the past two or three years - not general, and on ihc umversily cam- 
ent one. The only certainty (hen is that because of any startling turn taken by puses in particular. But then the mnnu 
the new generation will be different the debate between the dilcnlists and changed again and this is rcncctcu in 
from the old, and on second thoughts the anti-d£tentisis, but because of the Bialer's symposium. Thus Adorncii 
Bialer is not absolutely sure even about actions of the Russians. This shift (unlike Professor Dallin) believes that 
this: the new generation only "seems" appears quite clearly in some of the overall Soviet foreign and military 
to be different, it “might be aifferent as contributioiU to the inlcresling volume_ nolldcs have been remarkahlv success- 


to be different it “might be different as contributfons to the mlcresiing volume nolicics have been remarkably success- 
a group". of essays. The Domestic Context of ful.J.Arracldoesnolsharetheoptim- 

5ovfef raragn Po//cy, which Professor ism previously voiced nn many occa- 
It is perfectly normal for those writ- edited. Most of these were sions about centrifugal pressures lead- 

ing about future contingencies to hedge apparently written in the transition ing to a-fully-flcdgcd political crisis in 
their bets, yet Bialer’s caution seems period between "late ddtentc" and the the Soviet union; Connor expects the 
excessive. Sections of AdI/m's Arcces- Invasion of Afghanistan. American next Politburo to look more or less like 
sors read either as if they were written Sovietolorisls, needless to say. do not the present one, and Korbonski sees 
by a committee, with the rapporteur g monolithic party, but it is fair to no signs of significant dcmocratizatinn 
t^ing to accommodate conflicting say that during most onhc 1 970s it was in Eastern Europe. Lastly, we nave 
viewpoints, or as if the author, as he ^shionable in many circles there to Dialer himself concluding that the 
wrote, realized that current events maintain that the Soviet Union was Soviet Union is obviously not a "salcd 
somehow did not bear out his original undergoing a gradual, albeit slow pro- power". 

assumptions. On the vciy first page qJ liberation, that Euro- *ji,p volumes together raise 

there IS a curious footnote which poss- communism was a movement of the questions about the general level of 
ibly provides the clue; according to utmost political significance, that more studies in the United Slates - 

Bialer, some observere rontend that often than not Soviet policy was show- and the same tiueslions apply of course 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan rep- jpg restraint in foreign affairs, that to other Western countries. These arc 
resents nothing new in Soviet there had been no subsiontlal chances pot bad books; indeed, il would be dif- 
behavlour, but merely that Western jp the global correlation of power, ifiul fjculi to think of belter ones published 
perceptions of Soviet policies have qp the contrary Russia hnd sustained a recent years The essays on 
been changed by It, especially among jppg scries of setbacks - and that any* economic topics, far example, arc 
those who did not expect such a move, qpc sceptical of these obvious proposi- excellent even if they suffer from whni 
"In my opinion, the invasion of tions was at best an eccentric, or more he a longer than nverage 

Afghanistan signifies a major change r diehard Conservative, “con- {p|cp,p| |u.|wccii writing and publica- 

not only in western perceptions of ijpuing to operate with mental Images •phe merits of the other e»ny5. 
Soviet policies, but also in Soviet per- carried over from Munich and Pearl however, nrc less obvious: the impact 
ceptions and behaviour", Bialer writes. HBrborioYaltaandVictnam"(A.Dul- q[ academic political science on 
He may or may not be right (1 think he ijp). Sovietology seems to have been n 

is quite wronri; what really tnaiiers is Th-se views were more fashionable mixed blessing. Three decodes ago 

the that the invarion surprised him Dolitical scientists than his- therewcrcnnfyahandfulof Soviciu- 

and thus compel^ him to w-examine jq ^ 1 ,,, ,ho logUts in the United Slates but ihcir 

some of his basic ideas on the subject. qf international affairs than contribution to our understanding of 

Despite Bialer's caution, certain with the general post-Vietnam mood ihe Soviet Union was very considci- 

Ideas and viewpoints' clearly emerge 

from his book. He regards himself as a : — 

moderate, or "centrist" (to use the old 
left-wing parlance), who sympathizes 
neither with the views of George Ken- 
nan (who “avoids coming to griM with 
hard problems by soaring over them j 
nor with extreme opponents of Kennan 
such as Richard Pipes and Leo Labedz 
("whose view of the Soviet Union frou 
into a set mould decades uo"). Intel- 
lectual integrity compels Bfiiler now to 
dissociaite himself from those of his ral- 
leagues who believe In the "institu- 
tional pluralism" of the Soviet system 
and who have proposed that the 
Brezhnev era would be best under- 
stood if one attributed to him the sort 
of motives we attribute to most politi- 
cians in the West. But Bialer dissociates 
himself reluctantly, his heart sUll seems 
to be with the pfuralists and ce^nly 
not with those who hold the frozen 
view". 

To those unfamiliar with the internal 
debates among Sovietologists, these 
disputations may appear about as topi- 
caLas relevant and as intelligible as, say 
a Quarrel between remonstrants and 
antl-remonstranls in ; »venteenlh- 
cemurv Church history. In actual fact, 
thev are of importance, even though 
historians a few hundred years hence 

. may token different view. 'The debate IS 

hot between 

“leflwirig sympathizers’' of the Soviet 
. : Union, as lazy commentators tend to 
define U; Kennan, for one, is 
but a man oJ!.the left. U 


nolicics have been remarkably success- 
ful. J. Azrocl docs not share the optim- 
ism previously voiced nn many occa- 
sions about centrifugal pressures lead- 
ing to a-fully-flcdgcd political crisis in 
the Soviet union; Connor expects the 
next Politburo to look more or less like 
the present one, and Korbonski sees 
no ngns of significant democratization 


nvict Union is obviously not a "salcd 
ower". 

The two volumes together raise 
uestions about the general level of 
ovict studies in the united States - 


ceptions and behaviour", Bialer writes. 
He may or may not be right (1 think he 
is quite wronu; what really matters Is 
the fact that the invasion surprised him 
and thus compelled him to re-exemine 
some of his basic ideas on the subject. 


able. Can (he same irutlifiilly be said 
about today’s practitioners? Admit- 
tedly, it was easier to write pioneering 
works in 1950 than il Is today, but this 
issurely not ilic whole explanation. Il is 
doubtful whether the late Naum lasny, 
or Boris Nik'olaevski, or Solomon 
Schwartz would have been able to write 
a paragraph such as the following (to 
quote from Stalin's Successors): 

To suggest that a core set of beliefs, 
norms and values is shared within 
and among the Soviet elites is not to 
imply that they ore shared by each • 
organizational or functional elite 
segment to the same extent, with (he 
sumc intensity. As a matter of fact, 
the whole notion of institutions and 
institutionalizations assumes the 
process of selection nnd correlation 
with power of diverse primary val- 
ues m different functional and 
organizational segments of the 
elites. 

In every field of study there is n ten- 
dency in magnify existing differences 
of opinion, nnd Sovietology la no 
exception. Most people working in the 
field will quite likely agree with most of 
Bialer's propositions, inrmily no doubt 
because of his great cautum in advanc- 
ing them. But there remains the ques- 
tion what nil the recent literature on the 
subject including these books has 
added to our understanding of things 
Soviet beyond the fact thnt Brezhnev 
and his colleagues arc no longer in their 
firsi youth nnd that their successors will 
face certain problems and will have to 
make certain decisions. 


"One of the greatest documentary 
contributions ever made to English 

history, -A.G. Dickens^ former Director of the Insritwtfi of 
Historical Reseairh, Universify of London 
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his family from the obloquy 
attached to this orientation. 

He reminds us that the narrator of A 
la recherche du temps perdu is not 
homosexual. This is the crux of 
Straus's belief that Proust viewed his 
own '‘orientation" with horror and 
that his treatment of characters like 
Jupien and the Daron de Darius was 
one of "ridiculei humor, malevol- 
ence, and ill-disguised distaste. It was 
a form of self-hate. He was 
hoiuosexual in spite of himself." 
Straus is unable to disguise his own 
abhorrence of homosexuality, and his 
mind is so literal that he fails to 
delect the irony in Proust's allilude 
both to his reaefers and to his charac- 
ters. 

Randolph Splitter's Proust’s 
Recherche: a Psychoanalytic Imerprc' 
tation is a book of an entirely dif- 
ferent order. He acknowledges his 
debt to Frederick Crews (despite the 
letter's apostasy, which enlivened the 
pages of Commentary last year). 
When Splitter calls his book ‘^a 
psychoanalytic interpretation", he 
does not specify what kind of 
n j • ... .L ■ V- psychoanalysis. Is be a Kleinian 
are Proust sdyspepsia. his asthma, his without knowing it. or is he pru- 
lassilude, his Jay fever, his impaired dently avoiding any reference to 
vision, his chronic indigestion, his Melanie Klein since be lives in 


must be read as an iron self-portrait of 
a self-deluded narrator". One loves 
what is different from oneself but ut the 
same time bitterly resents it. Proust 
seems to adopt Ulrich's view that the 
homosexual is a woman locked inside a 
man's body - anima muliebris virili 
corpore inclttsa - one who loves other 
men and yet is terrified of their female 
qualities: 


never been any demonstrable proof nation wa^ en>.h - ' 
that homosexuality is caused by a mvidablcmlitudr radlliT’? “ 
donunant mother, and that, whatever ino » '®®<JiQg 0 fdjca 


. congenital 
androgyny doesn’t explain the 
orieins oi ' 


This theory of 

doi . . .... .. .. .... 

homosexuality, but it 


The Aesthetics of Sexuality in the Life, 
tnd Art of Marcel Proust 
Columbia University Press. 


It ps 
effe 


0 231 05036 4 


Where are the inadeleines of yester- 
year? The bell announcing Swann’s 
arrival, the flowering hawthorn, the 
spires of Martinville, the little phrase 
from Vinlcuil's sonata, the wilow 
patch on Vermeer's "Yiew of Delft", 
the uneven paving stgnes? Gone, nil 
^ne, those delights of our youth, 
'liat we are now asked to contemplate 


origins 

suggests a .. 

according to Marcel, effeminate 
homosexuals love manly, virile 
men who are not homosexuals and 
cannot love them in return. Marcel 
assumes thkt homosexuals, by 
definition, are not “maaly". even 


the family situation, orthodox Freu 
dians can interpret the facts in any 
number of ingenious ways, but I do 
not think one can entirely dismiss 
Freud so long as one regards such 
theories as epistemological 
hypotheses. Nevertheless, a lot of 
nonsense has been written about 
Proust because people have tended 
to accept stereotypes as gospel; and 
Rivers is doing a service when he 
asks us to re-examine our whole 
attitude to sex, to consider the prop- 
osition that the idea of specific iden- 
tity is illusory, and that man Is inher- 
ently a pansexual creature. Rivers is 
ad\ ■ 


mg, secret tears or ■'*** 
desire." In Kiimartin's traffl J 
highly flavoured 


paroxyinj, i 
simply ■ 


ready to uree that Proust himself 

— • — « ..w. , WV.I shared Ulrich's view of the 

if,. like Cbarlus with Jupien, they homosexual, a view widely current at 
play an aggressive, ‘‘masculine^’ the time, but takes issue with those 
role, but the example of Charlus, who would argue that Proust’s crea- 
alternately violent and gentle, tions are consequently flawed and 


V * ' ’ * ^*'* •* *•: *•* •xV-.B . • V , V *. . •* < 
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desire" becomes 
gratification". 

reference to mia» 
ballon, the original read: 

... avec les hdsitaUoiw 
du voyageur qul entrepiendT 
explorauon ou du qd* 
suimde, dSfaillant, ]e me fraySa 
moi.m6rae une route locooDMa 
que Je croyals mortelle, haqQ^ 
moment ou une trace niS* 
cpmme celle d’un coIIimmi 
s'ajoutait aux feuillei da ^ 
salvage qui se penchaieut Joqc'i 

Scott Moncrieff has translued ik 
passage thus: 

I explored, across the bounds ol 
my own experience, ao uotrodda 
path which, I belieyed, ai[{b( |eti 
me to my death, eveij-niull pu. 
Sion spent ilself and left me tW 
dering among the mrayi of (low- 
ing currant which, ert 


anaemia, his headaches, his kidney 
complaints, his earaches, his arthritis, 
hisefrug addiction. Proust the creator is 
drowned in Prou$l the neurasthenic, 

Proust the hypochondriac, Proust the 
schizoid, Proust the pervert. Art has 
surrendered to pathology. 

Bernard Straus, a professor of 
medicine at Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine in New York, has read 
Proust very carefully .as a case his- 
tory and 1 should imia^ne that The 
Maladies of Marcel Promt: Doctors 

and Disease In 'His Life and Work wBpiQwa 

■ may be recommended as a textbook wTJ 

for medical students In their fresh- *"* mother s cheek on which 

man year. Dearly Dr Straus would 
like to have Proust reincarnate so 


that he could gel his hands on him in 
order to apply all the most advanced 
drugs which >vere inaccessible to 
Proust's bewildered battery of physi- 
cians. Straus sees him as the ‘^quin- 
temntial neurasthenic" but he would 
be in no doubt how to handle "this 
epicene, effete, pampered darling, ' 
this wretched' child, querulous, 
bUimatic, dependent ne'er do-well 
sbn". A good spanking'/ It’s ImpllM, 
but hardly the soil of treatment 
deigned to alleviate the sufferings. of 
a neurasthenic . genius who either 
surmounted or 'utillzed hk suff^ings 
in the. service of his art; 


California, the most virulent strong- 
hold of the anti-Keleinians? 

Splitter points out that the nar- 
rator In the opening pages of A la 
recherche du temps perdu is a disem- 
bodied voice. We assume that he is 
an adult ' but he speaks with the 
defenceless immediacy of a child. 
From the refuge of his bed he is sur- 
rounded by hostile objects muffled 
by darkness. His helplessness can be 
rontained only by the ritual of punc- 
tilious habit embodied in the preci- 
ous good-night kiss. He displaces 
anxietv in- anticlDation * ' 

spot 

he will implant his kiss. His father, 
who seems to separate him from this 
necessary ritual, is cast in the role of 
oedipal, bogeyman, and yet when he 
makes the concession of suggesting 
that his wife spend the night in. the 
boy's room,' Marcel surrenders to 
torrents of tears, guilty because he*^*” 
has betrayed his mother by his anxi- 
ous dependence on her. 

A , Kleinian would use the same 
terminology and pierjspcctive in bis 
approach to tho narrator’s neurbsis: 
projection and introjection of part 
objects, anxiety, aggiestion, and a 
super-ego formed from an attempt to 



Prouslonhisdeatli-bed, November 18, l^22;asketch by Dimoyer 
de Segonzac 


is intr^eci Idealized parental &ures, 
' Professor Splitter fa particularly 
interesting in his. discussion of Mar- 


sadistic and masochistic, reveals a 
deep-seated uncertainty about 
^*male" and "female" roles at thb 
heart of homosexuality. 

Splitter wiMly declines to meoulate 
on. the origins of homosexuamy^can 
anyone, ever top/a/n it^but stresses 


^exliinsic; asthma". If he werd given 
,8 sliiii. test today '..hay fever would 
be detected and he would 


that women like Aibertlne are simply 
transposed males, 

It seems to me that Rivers Is so 
angry with Justin O’Brien and 
Oeorn Palpter because they seem to 
'nesihii ' ■ , •■■‘7, ur— uui ^irewes vIew homosexuality pejoratively that 
Its Important contribution to Proust’s , he weakens his own argument. Since 
re can tragic.view of life in which the plight ^ publication of Peter’s blogra- 

phyi’ incontrovertible evidence tioa 
turned up that Aibertlne mlrroreid all 
Proust’s, frustrated passion for his 


objects which In turn' he proJecKto and ambiguities of 

•r.be given a . Krum - called immuno-. a re-crcated ' world. The'- hawthorns . ' "r—'v-*'' (waaiwii i«r nu 

gIbbuUR' B::and: aprih1stamwes.; His have become part 'Of, himself artd so homosexuality is .Agostlnelll, and that 

.poor eyesight was: t*pFbbabty simply have the tortured fats. In Melanie novel not. simply' In his oonvJction 

/ .pi^yopiCv the .impairment. < ' 

.. ' Vision assok^aled with iigeing" 

. hadn’t been so vain, he wou 



through the window, ti 
about my body. 

And now Kilmartio: 

I explored, across the botuxii ci 
my own experience, ao ootrodda 
path which for all 1 koev n 
deadly— ufltiJ the momeot «kai 
natural trail like that led ^isal 
smeared the leaves of the flmijif 
currant that drooped axouodi&e. 

Rivo-s cites these pauages (na 
Proust and Scott Moncrieff ic hi 
cate that both shared Krafft- 
belief that masturbation not ... 
weakened the will, Induced lapfr 
tence, but could also lead to tk 
greatest evil of all, bomoeexuhty; 

The harmtor, may be W 
when he was'young, he conwciw 
masturbation a mortal lia. Or k 
rpay be saying that he bell^.tk 
act might actually kUl bin w 
found out that U would not ^ 
when he did not ijie « > 

But even if masturbarioo 
. finally, depicted as "deidW n tb( 
religious or the phyikal wW 
there seem to be evo»wj« « 
other harmful results luljW 
supplied to accrue front It.j'W 
two pages in the Hiiade fditta * 
n that 
cate 
gy, a 

iw masturbating...;- - .. 

upstairs room at Corabw- 
rointiouship is drawn kImw !■ 
act and Its supposed coas«iieD» 
but the: ftmiliar 
nonetheless present. Girenj^ 
personality traits and 
masturbation, almost any 
ofthc era would have djagn#^ 
narrator as hea.ded fof 
ity, If not afflicted by it* : , = 

I think Rivers, is 
cose. Proust’s description of 

tion - and it rnay haw b««n 
flrst In the history pf the njjl 
explicit that nb.c>ne k 

meaning. As fo*" Scott 
surpassed both.Pi^dft 
When . he about 
desire’’,: In the. second 
•has traiislated the 
One d 9 es 


IQWW 7 * 

Awaiii Aitnb the youDfi 
delicate constitution, 
energy, a weak wiil-and h gu 
to masturbating , in l“® 


A clear view of Combray 

By Robert M. Adams 


C.K. Scott Moncrieff 
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OiiHo and Wmdos 

A new translation of A la recherche du 
mua perdu, all million and a halt 
words of it, is bound to raise some 
preliminary the 

(Dost central is probably, What was 
ihe matter with the old translation? 
Indeed, very little. The work ofC.K. 
Scott Moncrieff has been before the 
pubKc for sixty years now; he started 
wnslaling even before the moribund 
Proust had finished composing ms 
Dusterpiece, and from the start had 
shnosl as many admirers. Perhaps that 
(ict wntrlbuted to what readers of 
Winter's tkography will remember as 
the rather scratchy relations between 
the two men. But among those wth 
enough of both languages to Iuok, 
tberehas never been a question of the 
merits of Scott MoncricH’s version. He 
carried his work through seven of the 
dihi volumes; and though the last 
volume was done by different bands, 
the whole book has Invariat^ been 
kriowD os "Srott Moncrieff s Proust' . 
And for sure, U the advent of a new 
version meant the death of the old, 
there would oe reason to look askance 
It it. In fact, the old lives on substan- 
tially in the new version, providing the 
overwhelming rhaiority of its ma^ 
rials. But for various reasons, spine. 


yno aoes noi 


ipelled 
Rivfsrs.descrfoM 
might be . .that he 
ehoUgh to consider 

and weak.v«ll:-.‘''WtM^JfSffi 


ana weaic .win i 

are 'surely not 

'corroborate 

.'attempts 

;onsctof.men8frHatibn^^^^ 

are deeply 

...'.1, ii'^trhwneinaU«J?*‘T.T 


are aeepiy • wjj 

andeveii ih.piU'o.wnqtnW<« 
■doubt tf they are ?ny 

■/‘Both Rivert;.arid ^ ih( 

gahtly and thpU 
vifhplc.-Bre yfe)i 


whole, are weu to 

bpioks are 
great body of 


more and some less wdgbWi a revision 
was in order. Tje.iotnantfc temper of 
the first translator, though by ho mems 

ulithetic to Proust’s own, coloured his 

^oD perhaps a little too richly. 
Seduced by , the syntax of his original, 
Scott Moncrieff slipped on occasion . 

. bio a of strain^ a^d artificial 

English griunmar. Standards of verbal 
mceoauliaye altered with thede'eades, ' 
. ^ he occMtonally empfoys eupheih-. 
BQUunnec^a^y. Most important of 
■U. Proust's text itself has not stpop 
- dll.. • . 

Proust was nevara careful corrector, 

other of his manuscripts, Ids lyP^: 
Kript8, or hls.proo&; he u^d them all 
means .16 enlaige . and -rewrite his 
imvel, sSs^61dtng6D.yrhich to hang 

material, and truSti^ his editors to 

. iQfuethinpmoreorlessacciirate.Wifh 


starting in 1954, Pierre Clarac and 
Andrd Ferrd began establishing for 
GalUmanl’s Pldiade library a new text, 
derived from scrupulous comparison of 
holographs, typescripts, and proof- 
sheets (as well as the editions), and 
fortified with an ample apparatus of 
notes and variants. The new text at 
once rendered obsolete not only earlier 
editions, but translations based on 
diem. The present Moncrieff- 

lUlmartln version represents an intelli- 
gent compromise, retaining the best of 
the old where possible but improving it 
where necessary or advisable. Most of 
the stylktic changes seem to be due to 
the Bn^ish editor, Terence Kilmartin; 
the more extensive substantive 

changes, plus all the 'added and rear- 
ranged materials, go back to Qarac 
ancT Ferrd. Reproducing the Full 
Pldiade apparatus was of course out of 
the question; but the new volumes 
include a sampling of significant new 
materials, in the form for each volume 
of an appendix of Addenda; there is 
also a sprinldlng of unobtrusive but 
welcome annotations, and a useful 
synopsis which enables one to locate 
easily a remembered passage. 

Dearly, many hands have contri- 
buted to the work, and there is credit 
enough to go around; but a special 
award shoufo be granted Terence Kil- 
martin for arduous and devoted service 
in the mine-shafts of literature. 
Perhaps because their aim is to render 
theh own presence imperceptible, 
translators tend to be classed amoim 
the druitees of the literary world. 
When it isn't even one’s own transla- 
tion, and there are 3,300 solid pages of 
it, self-sacrifice verges on the saintly. 
And each intervention is In the nature 
of a verbal crisis; it Is a spot where an 
excellent translator has had difficul- 
ties, where one roust weigh the good 
one may do against the danger one 
might inflict. 

To review properly a new translation 
of a new edition would require a 
reviewer with total recall and liimtle» 
perspectives to read Proust through 
four times over, in the onginal and 
revised French texU, in the orimnal 
and revised English translations. 
That’s more than can be asked of flesh 
and blood - of this Qesh and blood, 
anyway. But the practical implications 

flSiMnlu flnH nlltcklv 


R ut" - a clear improvement. Scott 
(oncrieff has a fondness for “albeit". 


which Kilmartin regularly reduces to 
“althou^" or “though". Scott Mon- 
crieff uses, for Proust's expressive 
“mufle", variations on “caddish" or 
“like a cad”. Kilmartin avoids Ihe 
moral disdain and gains precision by 
translating “boorisnly" or “rudely' . 
The hawthorns at Tansonville are 
described by Scott Moncrieff as 

holding out each Its little bunch of 
^itteifog stamens with an air of 
matteniion, fine, ratfialing “nerves" 
in the flamboyant style of 
architeclure, like those which, in 
church, framed the stair to the 
rood-loft or closed the perpendicu- 
lar tracery of the windows, but here 
spread out into pools of fleshy 
white, like strawberry-beds in 
spring. 

Kilmartin cuts back a little and tightens 
up; the trees 

held out each Us little bunch of 
glittering stamens with on absent- 
minded air, delicate radiating veins 
in the flamboyant style tike those 
which. In Ihe church, framed the 
stairway to the rood-loft or the 
muUions of the windows, and blos- 
somed out into tlie fleshy whiteness 
of strawberry flowers. 


Sthe situatibn are simply and quickly 
summarized. Heocefortn, there s no 
reason for anyone to read Proust in an 
Eoallsh translation other than the 
Moncrieff-Kilmartin version. For any- 
one already familiar with the original 
Scott Moncrieff translation, there an 
only mar^al reasons - apart from the 
fundamental pleasures of rereading 
Proust.- to study 

ear for 



.lere are 

hundreds of pages where, without 
word-for-word comparison, you wotted 
be tord put to teU.one version from the . 
other. Some , major variations are 
found in the latef books; m the e^her 

ones, except for occasional nuanre^f 
tone /where freauontlv the translators. 


Here it will be seen by comparison with 
the oririnal (Pldiade, I,l.i8) that Kil- 
martin has been both defier and subtler 
in allowing the (wo parts of the chapel- 
flowers comparison to grow imperrept- 
ibly together, syntactically as well ns 
through its imagery. 

Dianges of this magnitude, it will be 
appreciated, amount to, veiy littic 
WMn considered mdividually; its 
mainly in the later volumes that the 
new version, based on a new text, starts 
to present occasibnal units a paragraph 
or two in size that were not to be found 
in the older translation. (Among the 
Addenda to Volume II, there is a 
striking and extended passage m which 
the Baron de Charlus, infatuated wth 
an ugly, coarse, and ignorant bus 
conductor, repeatedly rebuffs the 
overtures of the Princesse de Quer- 
mantes, with the result that she tnes to 
poison herself. The passage is alluded 
to in the eslabUshed text of the novel, 
but never found a place there.) ycj 

the cumulative effect of the detailed 
(Ganges would alone justify (he new 
edition. They give Proust a more ensp 
and energetic tonality. In keeping with 
modern standards of plain, unduttered 
orbse; they cut down on the soft Proust 
and bring out the bard Proust , who w« 
there m along, no more the real 
Proust than his counterpart,.but belter 
adapted to modem tastes .and, 
perhaps, to Propst’s new position in 
lilerare Hstoiy. Reflections on thwe 
matters are the inevitable fruit, of a 
re-reali^ of the novel ,- which, if it 
isn’t morally obUgalory might wel ure 
the new version as a welcome pretext. 

Nobody would be more aUve,thM 
Proust hamseU to the ironies that 


really to be explained by the quarter- 
ings on the family crest - intricately 
allied. There was talk of visiting their 
seat, somewhere In Occltania, but 1 
don’t think anything ever came of it . In 
these and other ways, it was pos«ble 
for someone born during the First 
World War, and in a culture as alien as 
New York City, to grow up with a sense 
of Proust's world as only a moment and 
a ste 
nosial 

and 

extended to oneself, that in fact he was 
really a contemporary writer. 

Another ambiguous and subtle bond 
with Proust was his Jewishness, an 
affinity all the more binding for not 
being explicit -one aspect of which was 
perhaps a secret sense of pride at 
having some access to "good society 
but scorning to make use of it. One of 
my college contemporaries wrote some 
years ago of having been an “artificial 
Jew", n was a frequent experience of 
the 1930s; some of us, to adapt the 
words of the chronicler, became “more 
Jewish than the Jews tiiemsclves". To 
“pass" In the reverse direction was a 
mnttcr of pride. 1 recall once being 
called away from a conversation with 
my best friend, son of the rabbi of 
Weehnwken, because a fellow student 
wanted to invite mo to pledge a Jewish 
fraternity, and didn’t want to do so in 
the presence of “that gentile”. And to 
this sense of aprivatc and vital society 
of outcasts (pnvate merely in the sense 
of dismissing external marks and offi- 
cial distinctions with the wry outsider s 
wit and cynical Inielligence to which we 

.. I-..., InnI HIc evnm. 


«•>«« Bno,pnn»,r8 - mose pi 

'VreNobveifoR^yueFranpaire . 

' than those of Bernard Qrasset 
did the first edtion Of fitwrih - 
wre far froncl caiefiil.: Faced with a 
: -wqN brquiUtfh of scrawled-oyer 
they, often printed .blindly what 
tnM t^gHt they aiv/', whether^ mdde 
. and P^ust .was too Busy 

■' I towards the.rad of 
■ .tvKfororrect titem. His mettod 6f 
^ ‘MP6ira6n,'>Wh1ch was increhieqtalt 
I Jft, otoir errors which he< would 

' . frqm' nowhere, 
■ icai;, atiomalies . abounded; 

1 1^ a*U«- -Alt ' • -Vi. 


I^PWen^wehii&'i tiidugh .fully wltten 
: fovmda' s^ in the 

/^ the 'CarelessHeu of (he first 
' l^T'lr/v^Wch-Prouat; at least pre- 
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equ 

veSsioda are veiy ddse iitdeeo. i 

lariy spaced. of^course, 

tloiu probably average about three to 
^'^moS?«es os in peed of 

tionbU.prwecossoT’B fondness 

Si KiuSmpletdx 

of French syntax. The 
blemlshes.is the 

itv and directness m, tim prose- A row 
details ^ iUiistrato. Scott 

:attributes to the «PJWB f « 

id Pfoisf hire S S a rainbow. 
B^h ttSSalbrs miss the tentative 

sJorMomrieff ttan41««j. 


rroUSl uiniaBu 

eyes' add foelings, of the same text. « 
lapse for a momont into the pemonaJ - 
bpt with canonical auihonty:; 5 ^?It 
ity", says ProOst, “every, rpafler is, 
wUe ho IS reading, the reader of his 
own seir - my pwnj reading of the 
^1 goesbaclMieatly if not afosf J 

fifty years. About lire time .of that first 
leMlfng, my famiiy was in. Europe tor 


at least aspired] . Proust lent his exam- 
ple. (I don't think wc were similarly 
impressed wiih his homoscxuBlity. nor 
am I much impressed by it to this day. 
Proust seems to me a man addicted to 
love, not 10 any porticular expression 
of it; the long essay on the '*mcn of 
Sodom" at th&be^aning of Sodome et 
Gomorrhe Is one of the flattest and 
moslextraneouspassagesot the book.) 

Well, then, if one grew up taking 
Proust as an accomplice to one s own 
fantasies, the passage of fifty years 
must work remarkable changes in 
one’s relation to the book; ancTso. of 
course, it has. As age brings out the 
basic structure of a well-known face, 
stripping off the soft contours to reveal 
that sparse, angular framework of 
bone which may nave an energy of its 
own, so Proust with the years reveals 
himself more and more as a nwralist hi 
the severe, sententious vein of the 
seventeenth century. Beckett, vrith his 
special appetite for despair and futility, 
would reouce Proust's logjc to a dia- 
gram of his own stark nihmsm; but the 
mere dimensions of Proust's work are 
against him. We don’t need to read a 
nuIHon and a half vrords to learn that all 
knowledge is vain and all affection 
futile. Proust is interested in law: he 
said so. "There is a feeling for general-* 
ity which, in the future writer, itiwlf) 
picks out what is general and can tor 
that reason one day enter into a work 
of srt”. He writes axioms, aphorisms 
for the memory. These axioms .of 
Proust are mostiystoicin their tonality; 
like those of Mootalgne, or for that 
matter Madame de Sdvignd^ they fotms 
on the conduct and management of the 
affections. That 'is why. there we so 
many ofithem; they. grow out of. and 
never, depart' fo firom, the wncrete 
business of life.. But behind diversity 
they seek, iuid often discover, the. 
inexorable working of natural, law. . 
One reason why, (here is so little 
morality in Proust Is that (her^ so 




Sey had only halAlsearded. It was^ 
fla^ the more pronounced because 
It touched my sanses.« lightly, so 
briefly; from such an immense dis- 
tance, I recall meeting, In the Hague, a 

severe, massively ,rourtM«8,oW S^- 

ish baron; there wm brief of, W* 
youoger;.bfotheri who had suffered an 
ObscW'bnd fatal misforiunc - 1 


fic^cieiy Proust chose to depict; the 

S me of (ns ami outs played m all of 
eni (sometimes in the name- of 
lOve", sometimes more frenUy) » 



slOwed-dbwn but continuing process of 
change, even after Its puDUcaijon,' 
continues to .exfoliate new rnMnl^* 


who. took her ffinejto® omy ie» 
seriotily than theDue defluermanies. 


with whom her «^wn lamiiy w i 

■knlgbis w^e somehow r; ways dol 


pnvuciw wi Ills 

orall“mere" traiulations) to pe able tq^ 

irol : 

^'iTls of ^iiiarity, can do; 


this moe^;- 
u'^bot eveii S predotis, unchanging; 
mgiii&l, which isn't exempt from thel 


reflect and even foiwai, , 
-jredotiSf unc 
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WHALE 

JEREMY LUCAS 
Though in a sense a work of 
fiction, this is a remarkable 
account(by a marine 
scientist) of the habits, 
environment and experience 
of one of the most intelligent 
and powerful of mammals, 
about whose life-style little is 
generally known. July 2 
0 224 01921 X £5.50 


JiaBallard 

HELLO AMERICA 
From the writer Susan Sontag 
called ‘one of the most 
important voices in 
contemporary fiction’ comes 
this visionary expedition to 
America a century after it has 
bungled the energy crisis. 
0224019147 £6.50 

Bobertutien 

THE AMATEUR 
Now being filmed by 
Twentieth Century Fox. 
‘Taut, chilling plot and a 
protagonist as memorable as 
one of Len Deighton’s heroes 
or Le Carry’s George Smiley.* 
New York Times Book 
/teviffD. July 30 
0224019376 K.95. 

Anthony Beevor 

FOR REASONS OF STATE 
Anassasinationplot, every bit 
as exciting as The Day of the 
Jackal, that gives a 
fascinating insight into the 
real role of the internal 
security services of Britain 
andFraitce.Juiy 16 
. 0224Q19309 £6.50 


: THE COMPANY OF 
WOMEN. 

:,‘Mary Gordon looks mbre 
;impressive than she did in 
JPinal Parents , . a darker, 
. [ deeper and, I think, ^ser 
V book/'Nefttswahk Jiily2< 

> 0224019554 . £6.50 
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Sectional interests 


By T. J. Binyon 

The First Deadly Sin 

Ritz Cinema, Leicester Square 


Brian Hulion's film opens with some 
savage cross-cutting between scenes in 
a hospital operating theatre and on n 
New York street at night. A surgeon’s 
scalpel carves a patient open in close- 
up; on the street a homicidal , maniac 
beats his victim to death with nn 
ice-nxc, A crucifix on the wall of the 
operating theatre echoes a neon cross 
outside a Baptist chnpel in the street. 
In other words, we are in for blood, but 
also significance. 

The patient on the table, having an 
infected kidney removed, is Barbara 
Delaney (Faye Dunaway), wife of 
Sergeant Edward X. Delaney (Frank 
Sinatra) of the NYPD, who .is just 
coming up for his pension. Assigned to 
the murder, Delaney begins to suspect 
that it is one ofu series, but liis precinct 
captain (Anthony Zerbe), obsessed 
with nmning a tight ship, doesn’t want 
to know. So Delnney puts together a 
scratch team, consisting of a cynical 
police surgeon - well pinyed by James 
Whitmore - a retired museum curator 
(Martin Gabel) and the widow of one 
of the victims (Brenda Vaccaro). With 
, the customary serendipity of amateurs, 
they come up with the murderer: 
Daniel Blank (David Dukes), a young 
WASP executive, who really is nuttier 
than several fruit cakes. 

Since the law seems slow to exact 
vengeance, Delaney sets it aside. He 
blows Blank away with a Luger, hands 
in his papers, and sits bv nis wife's 
hospital bed, reading to her Honey 
Bmch: Her First Pays in Camp (a 
children's story of such dutinous sen? 
iimentality that oiie coiud hang wall- 
paper with it), until she gives up the 
ghost. 

The. film is based on an over-long 
novel with the same name by Lawience 
Sanders. Most of the changes the film 


makes are for the better. An embarrass- 
ing sub-plot dealing with the vampire- 
like Celia Montfort, her beautiful 
teenage brother and (heir epicene 
manservant - a household which 
causes Blank to flip his lid in the first 
place - has been omitted. In the book 
Delnney is a captain, but here he's 
been busted down to sergeant: quite 
right, too, for Sinatra is much better at 
portraying authority at this level. It’s 
sad, though, to see him wheedling 
information out of a snotty doorman 
with a winning smile ana a twenty 
dollar bill, instead of, as would have 
been tlie case earlier, banging it out of 
him awnst a wall. One regrets the 
loss or only one episode from the 
book for its pleasantly anthropopha- 
gous overtones: taken to a chophouse 
By the police surgeon to discuss head 
wounds in detail, Delaney orders and 
consumes with enjoyment a broiled 
kidney, a day or two after his wife has 
lost hers. 


Domestic wars 

By Lindsay Duguid 


Together Agaliisl Him 

York and Albany Theatre, Camden 
Town 


Brian Hutton doesn’t use Hitch- 
cock's blood-on-the-daisies technique, 
the startling introductiou of the homfic 
into the everyday, but keeps the two 
rigidly apart. Half of the film belongs 
to realism: the police station, De- 


laney’s apartment, the hospital ward; 
the othernalf-Blank's apartment, the 
streets at night with sinister steam 


seeping up through the manhole covers 
- to tile horror movie. And for all tlie 
cutting between the two, a technique 
used Aout as subtly as Blank uses bis 
ice-axe, no connexion is established. 
So much so, that when Delaney enters 
Blank's apartment to make the pinch, 
credibility - never particularly in evi- 
dence - evaporates completely. 


Together Against Him is set in Belfast 
in 197S, and in a London Fringe 
currently suffering from the absence of 
Time Out, the necessary siege atmo- 
sphere is not hnrd to conjure up. The 
required setting of a shabby front 
parlour is also readily achieved in the 
York and Albany Theatre, which con- 
sists of a room above a pub in Camden 
Town. As with mnny fringe produc- 
tions, the slightly uneasy direction and 
the sometimes less-than-word-perfect 
actors triumph over adversity by tlieir 
passionate commitment to a very good 
text. 

Philomena Muinzer's play is about a 
Belfrist family coping as best it can with 
a normality that entails never taking 
the same route twice, avoiding certain 
streets and obeying rules (“woman are 
less likely targets tnan lads like you”). 
Loud noises startle, stories of knee- 
cappinp and murders are common- 
place and you jump at the sound of the 
telephone or doorbell (“They didn’t 
use the code’’). The family also en- 
dures the less dramatic effects of the 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about the film is poor FUye Dunaway^ 
fate. She spends the whole film lying on 


obsession with the past, provincial 
prejudice and mental illness (the 
mother, “like half the housewives in 


the town", has to resort to ViHun,). 

Phis family, however, is also unU 

py in Its own particular 
American father, who hasKhJ 
volumarlly settled in Ulsiw iw 
mg that fits children might b«22 

spoiUby the jaded decadcDwoS 

icn. He is a professor at the UoivS 
and thus represents the faint ho«S 
beuer life in the innocence of® 

i You cou d walk the streets iflSS 

ica ) and the resources of liierZ. 
art and music. The three (eeue 
children are torn between \ataik 
Weir mother who, having slmriS 
free from her Belfast ba^grouiidk 
prepared to fight to the death for lw 
religion and for the virtues of 
thinp nice, bejievina above ill in^ 
power of education, bettering yooDtf 
and feminism: "Repeat after me" it 
tells her daughter, "I aft a wonua.l 
have drive and enerw.'ThecIliWra 
who already show signs of bruuiiai 
tion, are quarrelsome, d^ilfnl uj 
adept at avoidii^ trouble. Hvealsnm 
to a head when there is a ihreal iha 
their father (who is about to oianva 
Dublin girl) will withdraw his (iDind^ 
support. The children are encoun^ 
by their mother to unite against lu 
and to make him admit (byacombiss' 
tion of. “challenge" and ‘'ooycott'1 1 ? 
his responsibilities, but be ihmj 
evades the issue. 

Although the play may be smo ka 
contemporary political allegoiy, ft k 
also a demonstration of more luneles 
problems of divided loyalties, coaOid 
and hatred. The writing is naturalistic 
with a leavening of jokes - both hitttr 
and funny -and the mother, plaj'db) 
Annie Hayes, U a masterpim n 
characterization. 


Title deeds 

B^lJidiolas Shrimpton 

Ike Skin Game 

Ib 1920 Galsworthy’s title was a piece 
3 current, and evidently shocking, 
Li Even in the first act, where the 
retains its traditional sense of 
mndling or fleecing, an aristocratic 
^rfarailias recoils when he hears it 
iathe lipsof his daughter. By the final 
{jrtsiQ the words have moved beyond 
to generalized meaning to a spemflc 
jcta£tion with prize-fighting. *‘What 
ik that gets loose when you bemn a 
6[hi ana makes you what you think 
iju'it not?”, asks that same father. 
■Begin as you may, it ends in this- skin 
■.jiine", 

Feiv of Galsworthy's titles, of 
c«ifse, have even this degree of mys- 
wy to them. His fellow writers of 
fseniw problem plays presented their 
Jumall«d dilemmas beneath dis- 
creeiiy non*«)mmittaI labels. Gran- 
^jii^Ba^ker was monosyllabically ex- 
[iieit only once, with Waste In 1907. St 
Un Hankin was Ironic even In such 
ipparently wn titles as The Constant 
, LoiV ana 77ie Return of the P.rodigal. 
Characteristlcaliy both men gave their 
, iticUectual wares an intriguing and 
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„ ..ton’s play Ours (1866), one of the ilhatratians in 

Clive Swift's The Performing World of the Actor (H4pp. Hamish Hamilton. 
£5.95. 0 241 I0S85 4), just pubiisnej. 

Justice depicts a criminal who is legiti- British theatre is accustomed. Prol 
mately convicted and permits a gener- lems should be obscure, or they shoul 
ous interpretation or his accusers’ be neatly attended with solution! 
motives. Problems as problems arc a forgotte 


her back in a hospital- bed with plastic 
tubing up her nose, growing yellower 
and yellower as she listens to the 
adventures of Honey Bunch. It can't 
have been a pleasant experience, but, 
on consideration, -it might be marginQl- 
ly preferable to seeing the film Tor a 
second time. 


Into that good night 


By Robert Hewison 


Citizen Hughes 


By Richard Combs 


descend, and through the subsequent 
inquest Melvin seems good-naturediy 
to accept that he will never see. the 
money. The will is thrown out of court. 


Melvin and Howaril monw.ine will ism 

Seteen on the Green and Gate One 

Onetnas ' : ! m ms memory of the time when he and 


anetna s - ‘ • ; m msmemonr of lii 

Howard. .Hughes 

A^e/W«ff/id//oiwirriiia^ftofasubjebt • *°®***'*^' -j 

- and ihejiity is that the director, The sentirAentality of this moment' 
Jonathan dehfime, has scarcely. 'cot might have been Ir" 


shared 


Going Gently' 
BBCTTV . 


The pairing of Fulton Mackay 
and Norman Wisdom in a hospf- 
tal playmfeht, in Mackey's case, raise 
hop6s of hilarious institutional 
comedy, and in Wisdom's case, 
lower them with the pros- 
pect of winsome pathos. Both 
e^ectations are wrong: this is an 
an^ drama about death and 
^ing, and the only real. Joke in 
Going Geiitly Is the title. 

Mackay and Wisdom are coii- ' 
pled by the blind administrative, 
fate that puts two patients with 
terminal bancer in the same ward 


in the familiar American vejn'.-and.the - 
Qpenihs-is true to (his type. Odod-.- 
' hearted; ever-optiinistic Melvin Dum- - 


• its subject. Melyin and Hov^rd are the 

• pdlar extreme^ of the American Suc- 
; cess 'Sto^, and Demme haS quite 

sensibly, decided riot to unbalance the 


old miiinw^.has had an accident on his a character. .But iiis. canter' thrbtigh' 
irlblovcycle; 'He :mve5 this apparent. Mejyin's life, a succession 0f Hpy" 
dowp-apd-out a liR, insists that ne join scenes, is too restricted in lone and too 
in a song he has composed and serttito. • pedestrian in style to !.encompass ait'y ' 
; Hollywood'for scQcitjgi and finally lets- j Ainf of the Spirit qjf HU^es, the lure of 


ijijiigg^aruk acci-iiMfuc IS. nJ».; ytiiitcR tianCji . •: 

' MonihV4.;byt never sfceillis to get ‘ ‘ ^ 

than ' 'a '■ ;step Jaheddi 'of : 

(repbsSe$l{)i|) rheii,; Eventuajly, tjelis 


cubicle to die together. Mackay, 
articulate vdth Scota llngulsiie 
^ression, pjays Professor Miller; 
Wisdom is.rlood, the mdre con- 
ventional retired .salesman. But all 
men wear the same .shifrs ip hos- . 

Bpd., these social differences 
.naraly ipaiter. ' What .matters' is 
their- attitudi to, .dying. Mackay, 
the senior occupaut of their 
iglasB-walled ^ciibicie,^ meets the 
prospect of death :^th vrtlfurdia- 
■obedience; dnable tp. bleak ' the 
thread pf fate he bteaks' tjre h^- 
pUol. ;;rules J ' whlaky abd' 
tnianc&.i WisaoTn reacts niore pre- 
dictebryj- oSci lating between disbe- 
lief. and cbllapse, ,! but he learns 
moin Mackay. Stidi peace as 
therp;is|*between itheni is' keptbV- 
a ward. -dsieyi Judi; 0 ^^^ . : f • -! 

■J jv-: ^ ' 


with the. maolc satisfactiofl d 
man who has communleaied ill ' 
the irrational agony of his 
tion,. 

The purpose of Going Ge/ujy k ■ 
contained In that scene, it a fo ' 
show what death cap be like, iS; 
a manner that, a docamenlyy . 
would be top discreet .to <»• 

'Dioiigh skilful In Its ' 

(ion of a whole hospital wot 
outside the’ ward, Inn« 
and Stephen Frears’s prodoctim ; 
is -l^s subtle in .its fire ^ : 

caricature minor rola - iw 
nurse, the priest - to .9**^ 
sympathies towards the • 

trio of Mackay, Wisdom a« 
Dench. Theplay jtself Is an 
tation by Thomas Ellire nwjj,. 
novel, by the American WW 
Downs, although 
transposition from ; Medi^ J; ■ 
National Health is: d.nnotijWW;;. 
After the dring, there J,s ^ ' 

death: not with a bang, pul nw 
with a whimper. ^ ■ i • . 

Poems of Gi',8'^^^3 

■Edited by lanF^J?-^ 

Princiss®!^ 
IBOO-'ISOO 

Edited by 

7186. n'7^6^ 296pp. 

; ■ Prbceedin#.^ 

Edited by k 

;■ •. ,718611816-.5W;.“ 


mimomtrative wrapping/Tlays col- 
led rhf Madras House, The Voysey 
l^tfilanctOT The Cassilis Engagement 
. «ukl easily have been farces or melod- 
' liffias. The titles hint rather than 
IWtOT, 

' Galsworthy suffered from no such 
inhibilion. Throughout bis tvrenty 

> years in the theatre he pressed ideu 
I upon audiences with a jsosltiyely 

> nugellcal enthusiasm. Strife is about 
I aiife.Layafe'ftS' about loyalties, Jfudre 
! iboul jusltcc. Even Tlie Silver Boy 
\ (tbefi) and 77ie Eldest Son present 
: tlxlr central exhibit with a clanty and 

[ determination which make it hard to ■ 
I torget their author's early training as a 
^ tArmter. And, having once decided to 
[ treat the Jury as idiots, Galsworthy is 
! iben able to change his tone. Theme is 
: notmerelyannounced.Uisechoedand ' 

\ reechoed. Curtains fell upon symbolic 
z ubleau. . Verbal repetitions and 
( dramatic irony hammer home the 
I poisls. The effect is the dramatic 
rsnivaieni of shouting into a hearihg- 
ud. 

Yri the curious thing about^ this 
theatrical manner is that it Is siiriul- 
hoeojisly insistent and indecisive. 
Fnnk Swinnerton observed' in 1935 
ilut Galsworthy was 'Mod modest to be 
sewre"^ The judgement accurately 
Rtlects his tendency' to present prob- 
■euu riatber thait answers. Justice ml^t 
^ an exception, since it is one of mft 
w plays known to have produced an . 
“tMidiale soctel. refOnn (^inston 
as Home Secretaiy, was so . 
wved-when heisawTt in 19J0 that be 
tooli^ed the -Indiscriminate use of 
; solitary tonfineraeht). But even 


*^|3uNlsh8Cl 

^Chufcii^ 


The plays which address themselves 
to larger topics than the law are still 
more resolutely even-handed. The plot 
of The Skin Game is a small campaign 
in the class war. Country gentlefolk 
condescend to a newly arrived self- 
made man. He, in return, threatens to 
build factory chimneys outside their 
windows. Protracted Financial and so- 
cial skirmishings eventually lead to an 
embittered stand off. It would be a wise 
audience, however, which emerged 
from the theatre with a clear sense of 
which side the author was on. The 
middle classes are brutal but cruelly 

E revoked. The aristocrats are scrupu-. 
)U5 only as long as their interests are 
'unthreatened. Galsworthy offers 
neither a preference nor an alternative. 

Class warfare, in other words, pro- 
vides the plot rather than the theme of 
The Skin Game. For theme, as always, 
see title - and we are left with coin- 
bativeness itself. The bare-knucklc 
Instinct, the self-generating power of 
hatred, is the subject of the play; the 
social detail is merely its surface. 
Quarrels. Galsworthy suggests, are 
best left unstarted, why they start, 
how they may be stopped, and who 
should win tnem remain urgent but 
insoluble questions. 

Strident uncertainty Of this kind is 
■ nnt A note to which the contempOran 


British theatre is nccustonied. Prob- 
lems should be obscure, or they should 
be neatly attended with solutions. 
Problems as problems arc a fo^lten 
theatrical interest, o stylistic mreign 
country which can easily Induce failure 
of nerve. Someone's nerve has clearly 
failed in Clifford Williams's production 
of The Skin Came. Taking a large 
company on the road with llirce pro- 
ductions in repertory (77ie Devil's 
Disciple and The Cherry Orchard are 
the companion pieces) is a dimcuU 
business. But it is not a practtcal 
difficulty which sinks The Skin Game, 
it is Q difficulty of style. 

These actors perform a problem play 
without realizing what it is they are 
handling, and end up offering some- 
thing best described as drawing-room 
tragedy. Dark memories of Agatha 
Christie played in weekly rep liauni the 
standard mise en scfne, and Bernard 
Bresslaw's gagging almost destroys Ine 
tension of Gmsworthy's most daring 
piece of unconventional stagecraft, the 

r. Lii lha Sira. 


Anthony Ouaylc plays Hornblowcr 
Senior, the intrusive bourgeois, with 
his characteristic pace und precision. 
But ilieutricnl lions should not feel 
obliged to imitate their counlernarts in 
the zoological gardens. Quaylc wan- 
ders up and down the stage with the 
febrile restlessness of a caged beast, 
destroying some of his best effects in 
the process. There were moments 
when I wnuldn'l hnvc blamed him if 
he’d wandered out nf the French 
windows and not come back. But ns 
lone as he decides lu stay in the 
building he should try a little standing 
still. 

Object lessors in this ruspcct. us in 
most others, may be takeii from 
Googic Withers, who seems to liitvo 
forgotten more about the ploying of 
Galsworthy than the rest of the cast will 
ever Icurn. Sh<r has on instinctive 
ninsicrv of the laneuuee and manners 
of nn Amy Hillcrist. But, more impor- 
tant tiinn'thul. she ulso knows timl The 
Skin (lame is meant to he a sequence of 
controversial tiiorul decisions and 
shows us those decision'^ being mndo. 
Her broken moon of "I don’t under- 
stand”, as Mrs llilkrist’s assumptions 
' are finally thrown into doubt, is one of 
^ the few moments when this hailing 
II ||rntluclion shows signs of Ihenirieal 


cherished dilemmas are trampled in 
the rush. 

Two small parts and two large 
provide something to shore against 
these ruins. Robert Aldous is a do^d 
Dawker. Jonathan Coy, as Rolf Horn- 
blower, fills his tiny cameo with an 
authentic sense of the man marooned 




Even with half a dozen perform- 
nnccs as good as hers, of course, it 
would not ne easy to persundc modern 
audiences to like The Skin iiantc. 
Galsworthy the playwright is an ear- 
nest English Ibscniie without either 
poetry or wit, und his charucterizalion 
has that peculiar snwn-uff quality 
which comes from the sulwrdinatinn of 
personality to theme. T.W. Robert- 
son, with his one-word thenintic titles 
and cup-ond-soucer realism, is his true 
master (the churucters in The F.ldcst 
Son are rehearsing for »n amateur 
production of Caste) and it's sunic- 
limes possible to wonder whether the 
forty year gap between them produced 
any advance in dramatic.tecnnique ut 
all. The best vehicle for a Galsworthy 
revival might, in fact, be the early piny 
Joy, where the uncharacteristic ambi- 
giuly of the title itself suggests that (lie 
author is allowing more scope than 
usual to the people of the play. Joy, at 
first merely a reference to the name of 
a character, eventually becomes a 
laclful statement of the (surprising) 

: theme of sexual fulfilmeiil. Aproduc- 
tion which found a way of coping with 
i (he rural whimsy of the first few pages 
. could do a lot. with the rest. Tor 
I Galsworthy^ reputation. Bat it would 
I need to be a good deal better than this 
: production of The Skfn Game. 


Two by two 

By Pete^ Kemp , 

iiove Bites 
ICA 


Contrasts arid paraflels jirovIdB the 

fqimework for Chris 

. r — 'Ols^r SnrflAllv. itR 'tWO 


encounter with a ^uehe LSE 
student. Adroitly playing off barbed 
suavity against raw gawkiness, Love 
Bites here achieves a. cruelly funny 
counterpoint - as it also does, 
when. In a pub, Susan meets her 
man, an amiable heap of sound- 
engineering 'jargon and beere 
bonhomie bemusedly transfixed by 
her spiky rieprbusnw,, ; 


bubbling 
-class. 


Deftly embarrassed . and, emparr^- 
sing, Us very strong casl .dpnt mira 
i, gaffe. Then, in ihp 


bringing his friend round for a 
threesome. Again, both gvis break 
down: then iney break , out for a 
new start. The play’s opening 
scenes, it (s now apparent, repre- 
tent their doomed attempt to do 
thh. 

i Understated, . abrasive, and. accu- 
rate in . Us fumiy firat . act. Love 
Biles becomes meloidramaflc - and 
sedtimentally blurred ' in its. duller 
s^nd one. For all the: sexual 
Bulhenticity, it is founded on a- 
romantic ctichfi: the livtis of Us two 
iris are ravaged for, .ever by .the 
of .flrsf love that failed. 
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New Oxford Books: 

Literature 


Shakespeare’s 
Works and 
Elizabethan 
Pronunciation 

FaustoCercignani 

This book sets out to present a 
more precise picture of 
Shakespeare's pronunciation than 
has emerged from earlier 
investigations. Its aim is lo 
ascertain lowhat extent 
Shakespeare’s works afford 
reliable evidence of the types of 
speech which were current in 
London during his Nfe-lime, and to 
offer a comprehensive discussion 
of all those rhymes, puns, spellings, 
end metrical peculiarities which 
either require historical 
interpretation or somehow help lo 
enrich the picture. £25 

The Letters and 
Prose Writings of 
William Cowper 

Volume II: Letters 
1782-1786 

Edited by James King and 
Charles Ryskamp 

When Volume I appeared in 1 979. 
Francis King wrote In the Sunday 
Telegraph ‘One looks forward 
eagerly to tlie next three votu mes of 
this scrupulously prepared edition, 
in the knowledge not merely that 
the best Isyotlo be but at so that the 
best. . . Is as good asanythingoMts 
kind in the literature of tho 
eighteenth century*. Volume II 
covers live years Which are among 
(he most exciting in Cowper's quiet 
lile, and iii which he wrote sqmeof 
his most beautiful and charrriing 
letters. £35 

Waverley 

or TIs Sixty Years Since 

Sir Walter Scott 
Edited by Claire Lamont 

In the introduction to this scholarly 
and critical edition of Waverley the 
editor exarhlines the events that 
Impelled Scott to conterhplatea 
Jacobean subject and thus evolve 
what Is perhsps the first polUlcat 
novel. £20 

The Uniform 
Edition of the 
’ Works of Lionel 
> Trilling 

! Fourmorevolumesarencw 
I availableintheserles.ofthe 

writings of this dlstlngiiiahed . . 

AmericancriticandnoveiiatiOf . 

I This Tima, Of That PJaca, and othir 
I ' Stories: ThaUberallmagInatlon; 
r PrefacestoTheExparlenceot 
I ,LHereture,andTheMlddleoHhe 
Journey. £6.96 





tauUs *4K!tef bis Jlfeirid 

f^oward .Hugh^fi.Jait-j^Ja mid ■ (qatitr 

h'berimcfary. Met-; 
yin 5^;pre^^,iwith tjlidreti^ dq-'ti 


.rngni.i 

r.o: 

remgf^eVeo 
fNterecfl; ’Wfcj 

IthMe 

IV) 

h'sjjarfbffei 




lon^igi 

§ 

y mmined.tip-' 


.th6> weeks in wb)d^ • 

•they ',WaJtlo.dte.r:rri:.;; V •• '• 

atlnkirig^. re^Wng; buairi^tei and:' 
angei'.v^.suBtslnii 
to>the;ead;, Not that -■ 
^*’ 9 Vfn ./In;! attV;' ytay: tq 
erb;- ite 'I a r •hornl^ng.. 
cb- ndi'bqub 
JulCB .‘all I'dver The ':l 
. .‘tnUyij ^to::.bidughl I 


: J : : •Editsd bV 


b 





Counties, went 

good degrtc at Cambridge; Susan 
rames front '. Mancheat?r, . wnt to 
the local Grammar, fnd dropped 
out ■ from ■ tqachers’ traming • college. 
JftihM'haa.^a tasteful ;nal near 

With J. Walter Thompson: Susan 

rents a Seedy room In. Rnsbury 

Park. *orks canteen by day- 

and, In .,the evening,, •js jn. 
usherette, i Alternating ^between 

these . *be 

tfaals • and ' compares . them — ™r 

1 77fi|ie„OHf'si lonely bcaTjs cpluipri. , , 
V; firttl ^^ Ifioiicentra^ 


wry 

sodai' and' psychologic^^ 

disappears. ..behind,. doudy 
aeneralbaildn about men s , treat- 
ment of wdmen,-ln support of this,, 
resemblances ; between I the two girls 

now hectitxilly accumulate. Joanna s 

S ex& or lovo^making 
was a i physical flsseo; Susan ^ an 
SS)tlonal - one. . Suren’s fi«t inyer 
oalnfuUy jcttlwncd herl making the 
point more ktarkly, Joanna’s threw 

ter half-naked from a :wr. Bp J 
atrls break down*, never fully 
foSvw. and ‘ blonder 'Into a second 
dreadfel relationship.: iSwam j 
wife and mothc^ Is- lrapp«4 J” *v? 

' she .. Is opcidhg pul . to ' suggests 


terc camounaged 
vivid performances, eonymdng to,, 
the- last detail of Intonation and: 

E osture^'' from .Kay Adshc8d..i'nitd 
losalind Adler. And[(he 'women 
are given an - added- dimension by.' 
being viewed from.' two different 
angles. . Alone, In monologue, they 
show oua side of themselves. In 
company, through dUiogde, they: 
'sboF' 'another.' TKci *bc 

other hand, «fe allowed no 'Inner 
life. Hat arfU . synthetic, they lire 
merely plastic mdpsiers frijmi 'Uie 
feminist bestiary (spaky iedher. 
woolly - bear 'hug:yoiu-4o-aciaih' hus- 
.'ba^, .quick-on-Oie-liOitl. ^sertnlm|- 


To-sUilDng conirtets: 


TheFlppd 

CharlesTomlin&on , 

.This IS Ihe riirith collocilpn of poems, 
from ‘a highly tnlellig6r)f and 
melicuipus popf JfF/qsnqfa/ Times). 
'unique in his view of the wqrld^ 
far/f/s/i 6oqfr ^feiwaij, who has 
writteh'aomqohhdtndubltebte 
. contemporary English ; . i 
i ;maqterpi.8qes| (Peita), These riew 
, p6emB8re;ab6.utseeifig.end . , 
saying, sod about the bod/e oenee 
ofthe physical vM.f|dThrdugli which 
.': we move. PhpercovsreC3.96 ' . 


uhiveraity Press 
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commentary 


Building for socialism 


... 0 < .*?•>- 1 -:' 

iSI® 


' ' ' 



By J.M, Richards 

Lubetkln and Tecton 
Amolfini Oallery. Bristol 


1930s in the spirit of the Modem the time as part of a total contri- 
Movement. It also reveals the builon to the creation of iinproved 
nature of his ultimate disillusion- living and environmental standards, 
meni. His fundamental aims may b\it as local authorities lost their 
have been social and political, but nerve, changed their political 
Ills influence on English architec- allegiances or began to conserve 

......M.. rl-.u-.,- II. Ik.:. ih. 


The style is the man 


jiis iiiiiuciive uii cngiisn arcniiec- Biicguniwcs ui wcjjau lu vuiiaeiiv 

u . .. . . , ture was wholly aesthetic. He their resources more carefully, the 

evocative reminder of found himsefr presiding over little very elements in their housing 

than a change of style and designs that had made them 

endewingly inncKent building technique. His patrons and socially and environmentally 
achievements of the ar^itectural admirers moreover were - and advanced were eliminated one by 

II remained - a middle-class intellec- one: • the nurseries and shopping- 

Ik Henre-Russell Hitchrock (||a| j,ggj buildings, such centres, the laundries and libraries, 

International Style as the Highpoint flats in ^ghgate the landscaping and recreation 

was introduced to the English ajid various small houses, were for areas. \^at was left was simply 

public through the efforts of, f^eir use. Others were for the use the grim rectangular shapes of the 

“jJlPnS °*hem. Berlhold Lubetkln of 200 animals, as scornful critics housing Itself, puzzling subsequent 

fs?,. Tecton was the collec- repeatedly point out, ignoring the critics who were aware of the 

»k, ^™^?k k^®*ik* buildings’ role as the setting modem architects’ involvement with 

oS? popular entertainments. Only the brave new world but who 

* 1 ?- D ■ war was about to put a found they could hardly distinguish 

rSSrfnn T ^ bulldliig weFc Lubetkin their products from the mass of 

Tccton adopted as architects- public authority housing created by 
a«ri *”9®* wperienced jjy |j|g socially progressive London the cynical financial exploitation of 

^^ough of ftnsbu™. They 00 m- system building or by the equaUy 
ki.^kc PletecT OHC cjvic building there - a cynical politi^l urge towards 

f(?"ihe whole^riun ficnlth centre - and although this impressive housing statistics. 

i“f „&ldT Zr^l o™ of .he L„beUd„ end 

work it shows reflects Lubetkin’s fo- *k« hnrniiffh"®ihlf«^ Tecton exhibition, which is spon- 

jdens and that it developed always finished with the liSn of *d?ffmni ^ Council and has 

in the direction in which he led it. been, most diligently and skUfully 

And there at the opening - ^947 after becoming dispersed dur- BnaS**U^v(^hf***ttSere 

along with a couple of the surviv- mg the war) and seemed to have ?e 
ing onginal members and Sir Ove lo?t the classic grace of the part- 


By Oswyn Murray 

The Image of Augustus 
British Museum 


And there at the opening - 1947 after becoming dispersed dur- 

along with a couple of the surviv- mg the war) and seemed to have ?e 

mg onginal members and Sir Ove lost the classic grace of the part- ,® 

Arup. the enrineer to whom Tecton’s nership’s earlier Buildings. {J S?^1930s uid 194te wWch liJ 

3 ™ "““"8 i" behind the »d reality Sf Ich 

3 ”snri^hriv In many ways pioneer work, but it post-war urban building, as well as 

wars V? 9 » met the same fate that undermined to admire Lubetkin’s exceptional 

arcffiecturaTaatSSlrF^^^ the value of nearly all the public talent and leara for the first time 

authority housing schemes launched the facts of his early career. TTie 
a reconstruo- exhibition remains at the Amolfini 

WSO IheS iStWn ‘he war. until June 20, when it goes on 

S’ hi hS? re.iS by tour - initially to Oxford, IhofHeld 


1950, when Lubitkin™™^ forty. T^e,; sIheTe; were „nidved by 

&=crere,reSZ,femi'^^nd™ n=*POnaible arehi.ee., of 

hardly been seen again by ^ former 
colleagues. 

Forty-nine Is young foa a recluse, 
and his reasons for becoming one __ _ 

were complex. Ostensibly the H’Q^k’Tlp'ir Tl^AGhAG 
reason -was his disillusionment with 
the_ outcome of the biggest oppor- 
tunity England had offered him. In ^^^sssai^sasa^ssss^^s 
1948 he was appointed architect- 

planner of one 01 the post-war new Bv -FtBUC^ SoaldinS 


and Brighton. 


towns, Peterlee, to be constructed 
in the coal-mining area of County 
Purham, :As dedgned by hint ft 
was going to be urban instead of 


Leon Kossoff. 

Museum of Modem Art, Oxfoni 


suburban and a place rather ihnn . ■ . ■ , k“‘“ 

.UD answer io a housing shoriage. The. acclaim recently given Leon Koss- 

Coal Board's off Is historically ^s|te. He satisfies Though the selection is generous and 

.chai^cabihty about itq. progwmme *he new demand . for a return to impressive, it is clear from this show 
of -cpal-geulng underneath the site represeuiaUpn without denying the that Koiatiff is neither a great colourist 
■ and .;a -clash of .personalities de- “£««««* tenet tha^ a Daintlng is 9 n- nor a fine draughtsman. Moreover, his 
frated it. Lubetkln.: felt he could do object i nite OTO nghl.Jfcre is “aodal’’ coimwsitions oTten border on the ^an- 
nbthlng but resign. . bvit his simul- art in fine-art terms. But instead of al. But th^ weaknesses are obliter- 
taneous retirement from iny; part Greenbergs prescribed flatness, we ated by boldness, by the efiergy and 
m the archilecniral world yras due. , findcanvMesvrithswept,flicked,drag^ attack that keep the paint inceSantlv 
It mfiy .be thought, to something ffd, and dnbbled pamtj paint whidi. movingaerossiliepIcturesurfdco. Ona 
more; profourtd than ^disappointoieril. Mmultanepysly describes form and In-.- small scale, his handUng is more dex- 
flJ!- asts .on Its own substantiality. While: terous and affectionate; when the same 

lerm sense.that he .wasi-nm Amno-. lookinBfltBdelail.nn«hiibfliAiin,«Me»- . ^ JL. 


changing light, the endless streets and 
the snuadering feel of the 'sprawling 
ci^ lingers in my mind like a faintly 
Shimmering memory of a long forgot- 
ten, perhaps never experienced child- 
jiood, which, if rediscovered and illum- 
inated, would ameliorate the pain of 


The most surprising fact about the 
new exhibition at the British 
Museum, The Image of Augustus, 
is that a single museum could put 
on a display of such a standard 
from its own resources. Admittedly 
over 250 sculpted portraits of 
Augustus are known from all parts 
of the Roman Empire; and discreet 
use of plaster casts and earlier 
Republican and Greek portraiture 
fills out the picture, while coins and 
gems show the Influence of the 
official iconography at all levels. 
But the impression is of a sampling 
of a wealtn of material not nor- 
mally on display. 

In his youth the future emperor 
was famous for his physical beauty; 
Qcero referred to his later mur- 
derer as *'a divine young man": he 
was indeed fond of dressing up as 
a sod, preferably the young 
Apollo, the god ot culture or (as 
his enemies put it) of destruction. 
It was this physical attractiveness 
which made nis soldiers give 
allegiance to an unknown 
eighteen-year old in preference to 
their beloved general Mark 
Antony. Even io old age Suetonius 
daims he kept his beauty; he had 
clear and penetrating eyes, and was 
self-consdous enough to be pleased 
when men averted their gaze as if 
from the sun. The less attractive 
aspects of his appearance, his poor 
teeth and small stature, were 
naturally not reproduced in the 
official version that he- chose to 
display: the exhibition concentrates 
on the character of this idealized 
representation. 

The Roman republican tradition 
ot portraiture does little to prepare 
for this , vision of "the restorer of 
the Republic”: it preferred the 
brutal realities of- power, and 
sought for character not universal- 
ity. . Susan Walker and Andrew 


organizers of a, 
Mhibition and authors of the ei 2 
tent booklet which aecom^'S 
The Image of Mugiu/w (BritiJ 
Museum Publications. £2 5 s a 
7141 1270 4). tightly l.y,SJ 
on ^ the Greek and HeiiSS 
origins of the new style tv. 
eariier tradition of royal ^rtrainn 
had eschewed the outwwl tZ 
pings of royalty, the chief sytnW 
ot Which was a simple diadm s 
scarf tied m the hair; imiead '« 
sought to render power throoti 
the Idealizing tendency of 0i5 
sculpture, and concentrated os tie 
eyes as the expression of the iiBs 
man, a calm sereoily sugBestm the 
confidence of rule nghiiy exeniud. 
Augustus took this style and k- 
inforced it, with the the atm of usm- 
ipg that he was not the nitoof 
the world, but merely "flnt (ji 
zen”, a man worthy qf bli suie 
and conscious of the burdeo of U 
duties. This is well ihowo (he 
finest piece in thq exbibltlos, it 
famous bronze bead looted h 
Sudanese tribesmen in one of thu 
raids on Upper Egypt, aod caie- 
fully buried in the forecourt cf 
their commemorative temple. 

Such a combinadoD of officii] 
grace and classical repose k ik 
rounder of the empire created uii- 
ous problems for later mien: (tt 
senses the uneasy ntlempu to 
introduce individuality into ine offi- 
cial portraits of the Julio-OtuAc 
dynasty, while retaining (he An{» 
tan style. One senses, too, it 
relief of artists at the new reallsa 
possible under the Flivlu 
emperors, whose peasant .orl|iB 
are revealed in the eoarsea» of 
their features: one might be in ^ 
presence of any majioso boss. Yd 
Augustus was the biggest 0^ 
.father of them all in nis tine: m 
he really look like a lOreeh 
The style became the tnan; u« 8 
is Augustan poftmlture that us 
created a- standard for ^^*s**™ 
representations ,of royal 
the present day. The wicked u4 
is always ugly, handsomene* i» 
virtue are the aUributea iw 
royal prince. 


Miun:; proiounq man ^aisappointoteiu. simuiiancaysiy qescnoea torm and In-.- small scale, his handUng is more dex- 
flJ!- asts .on Its own aubstahtlallty. White: terous and affectionate; when the same 

erm se^.jhai. he was' .npt ^oing teokingatadeiaiKonchaStheimpress- subjeotU'oalarMd there isoftenaloss 
fo DMch,' in, the intellectual climate lOn that the surixsuridmg coagulations . of subtipty, aiidan Increased violence' 
hfid. adopted, the ftIU moyinB,. heaving and rtv;the heavy pUtilne heefom; nuandes of 
political ^aild., aeslhetiC' 'ftoals on formina like i bo tins far. . . . 


!«.■ 1 . LV,.* r ”... ttiiu tct me neavyouume nectors: nuances of 

2" fonning lijciitelRng.lar, . , ^mduappear.OccasioiiaUy theieirt^^^ 

as (oundea. ' , - 'produced during the laSt decade; has than with his sublet. 

. His political ideals were left- bfipn mounted by Oxford's Museum of catalogue three photographs 


Squares for the spirit 

====■■ ■ are, Maiden's broad 

By Antonia Phillips ‘™ 

echo the prlmanea 

Brice Marden tio"). Sober and flat 

mUkchipelGincy . 

' I. . I ■' Rothko’s dark 

Brice Marden (borrt in 1938 tn Bronx- brightnesses of Newman or 
Vilte, New York) works ih the wake of - although they do HUitil 
colour field painters like Rothko, Bar- envelop, out 
ifett Newman, Albers aod Ad noM. these Spjtw ^ 

-Reinhardt. Hisrecenlpaintingseonsigt tlons" (his ow” 
ofmonoihrbme panels, either jammed paintlnes are handsome t, m 
togetHeri 6 r Kparated- by '^ps of an *‘Humiuatio"). ^ 
inch or two. The panels, long rectang-, The Whitechapdpalleff^^ 

les.hiing . vertically or in column and-' environnient for Brice 
lintel arrangements, vary hi .widlh, but stere, multi-panelled pamu^-jlj 

.Ia bA «u..4;.:bb1.. ' A 2.JJIA.L i_j._ . - ' ]- I BMAiiah tn enSOte . 




. Hte.lntem 
;sieb^': of ' 
^revealed' . 




persisteht ihii of, 
ipga^itheveye ' 
b ditovpr virhere 

or.;drbim,ed.thin 

itingfiffchihesli'. 
hftainirig. .When 
cetve the siiBject , 
deal^n,dbes;not:. 


and so om.This device; along Mlh the point, to aUow, wpeDcw « 
dominance of the feetfiogle- aiid the rme.ThiBUeapedally 
thickn^:,of :the stretchers, creates a case of ?he 
: cM.c bid^t stable arid .static., Marn , minischnt of Newman's 
den’s gfaphid -work elaborates- this ' of the Cross)', fiw four^pM® , 
ai^teettmio-quaUty, t^th its iholife b^ in^ cprrespondJng 
■g^ilsqMfites, and aquM, .'arches: . responses -to' 
siig^tiye bf: .dbors - nHura^ third, i£ter(ogiy i a 

Winoowd(tyti 8 h;wlndow 5 ievdii).;Hei^ teriouslV absent from 


i^Vof-Vapd wit 


althoitgh ill ihcludef^i^mhi' bf.. Mie- 
be^t;';Worlf' |ii ; jtl^^ 



KJhfeS She ffled W.eolOdr.ia-hot^euual. The"' speciawrt^ust wP*S 

unhrdken, almost r hfis bettn tpSsed back^^ 

' jfftWbery pa?nt"(Mard^ wbat to M? M^al g jnjjj' 

9?® ?®^8 ■ « warW^ with ' hfia 




,- ilibttlaW witatw ; • dtiii .’i^eens,- deep 
Wl^efiiW^JadXs-thpfe^ what you 
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to the editor 


Among this week’s contributors 


•Why South Africa 

V17SII Giiv^ivsx^ Heavy as such sacrifices were, they 

VYIU 0 UI VIvC were relatively small compared with 


groups in China's ruling caste are "Ics 
nostnlgiqucs du inaoisme pur" who 


those that would otherwise have to be 
I I- k!.. made in the near future. In welcoming 
Sir.-Simon tenpins, in his «y;ew °f 

our book Why South Office and the Government of India. 

fiw(May 8 ).takesPeto^ hoped that by pushing British trade 

me to task for j.h® '"[fV ^ and commerce in the region south of 

-exaggerate the links betwM^^ the old neutral zone, the "breathing 

oationalism and the Soviet Umon m^ space” thus bought would be well used. 


remain powerful enough that with 
regard to Mao '*il faut uonc conservur 
Ic vieux totem sur Ics auicls". 


oationalism and the Soviet Umon m^ space” thus bought would be well used. 

early ANCwasaremarkablymoderafe ^ ^[coisol 

tjoX". Had The points are: that the exercise of 

book with more care "C would have fg.opening the Persian Question was 


As Leys’s arguing both sides of the 
Mao cult indicates, his attempt to 
discredit oil other China specialists 
keeps him from even getting his facts 
straight. His personal, irresponsible 
and erroneous attacks on me. Terrill 


Roueri M. Ao.ams's recent bonks 
include Had Mouth: riigilive Papers on 
the Dark Side, I97S. nml The Lost 
Miiseam: Ulimpses of Vmished Orl- 
I girnils which Wiis rcvicweil in lust 
I week’s TLS. 


Dawn Aues is n lecturer in the 
History of Art at the University of 
Essex. 


Piter Kemp's orllicnl study /f. O. Wells 
and the Odmintuhig Ape will be pub- 
lished by Macmillan later this year. 

Wai.tfk LAOUF.tiR’s books include 
Weimar a Culnirrd Hhtory 79/W.L 
1974. and Terrorism, 1978. 


and so many other specialists stem 
from Leys's evident belief that only he 


Harold Bf»\VER is Reader in Amer- 
I ican Litcrnlurc at the University of 
I Warwick. 


book with more care he would nave fe.Qpgnjng Persian Question was 
found that we regarded by all who took part in it as an 

nationalism as a ™“***'?^*® , exercise in concessions, a search for 

meni. As regards the A^ state jaerffiges^ another fetreat - to a posi- 
that it began as an ullraloyalist Mdy which, with time, with money, and 
[cpresentma the j,g defensible; 

bourgeoisie (p55).nndttiatiUpolU^^^ context of the "Russian 

el programme was, tide” and the fact that Britain was 

history, extremely moderate (pl24)v «i„,potent to absorb southern Persia or 
Wedemonstrale to assume any responsiblity for its Mod 

10 the left in the 1950s, how the ANC oovemment’^ (Crowe, July 23, i9l4) 
lea^tship abrortad cadres drawn between Russophilia and 

from the South African Communist j^yssophobla becomes very fine in- 
Perty (SACP). a body whose policies explanation ol 

sere markiJd by unswerving loyalty nf{,jeh auDoort for Russia and Prance 


can be trusted on China. To claim it is 
to prove himself truly incredible. 


EDWARD FRIEDMAN. 


Bernard Okrucin/i's novel The Ro- 
man Persuasion was published earlier 
, this year. 


John Lynch is Director of the Institute 
of Laiin American Studies and Profes- 
sor of L-.itin American History at the 
University of London. 

Peter Marshall is Professor of Amer- 
ican Studies at the University of Nlan- 
chcsiur. 


history, extremely moderate” i 124). 
We demonstrate now the ANC moved 


Congress of the United States Com- 
foiUee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives, Washington DC 
20515. 


Julia Urigus is the mithor of Night 
I Visitors; the Kite and Fail of the English 
I Ghost Story, 1977. 


OswYN Murray is the author of Early 
Greece. 19W). 


10 the left ill the 1950s, how the ANC 
leadership absorbed cadres drawn 
from the South African Communist 


Dashiell Hammett 


Fifty (SACP). a body whose policies 
sere markdd by unswerving loyalty 
towards the Moscow-dominated part 
of the communist movement. The 
AKCsofficial journal 5ec/iaha mirrors 
SALT'S line and Moscow's intetpretn- 
tioa of world politics in every major 
req)ccl. Interestingly enough, the 
South African communists agree with 
us, rather than with your liberal scho- 
Urs who play down communist parti- 
cipation in the ANC’s work. An 
luihorilative review in The African 
Ctiinnmiiisi fofficial oroan ot the 


British support for Russia and France 
in July and August 1914 which ignored 
the Central Asian, background would 


be quite inadequate. 

K. M. WILSON. 

' School of History, The University of 
Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT. 


Sir, - Readers will he picosed to 
know that Shadow Man, Richard Lay- 
man's biography of Dashiell I lainmelt. 
reviewed In Inst week's TLS, will be 
published in tlic UK by Junction Uimks 

L. A. II ...i... enue /tunM (I 


on August 13, price £9.95 (ISBN U 
86245 &7 6 ). 


Huoii Brogan is the millior of Tac- 
tliievillc, 1973. 

Anthony Burgess's most recent novel 
is Earthiv Po*vers. 198 1 . His opera T he 
Oloona'of Dtihhn will be broadcast 
next year. 

Loro Carver was Chief of the Defence 
.Staff from 197.3-76. His most recent 
biK)k is The Apo.sile.s of Mohiliiy, 1979. 

A. O. J. Cik'ksihit's iRioks include 
Truth to Life, IW. 


John Nauoiiton is a lecturer in Sys- 
tems ut the Open University. 

KanMONoO'HANLONhas recentlycom- 


pletcd a study of Joseph Conrad lino 
Charles Darwin. 


D. D. R. Owln's books inclmlc The 
Legend of Roluud: a Pageant of the 
Middle Ages, l</73. 

StR James Riciiaros was editor of The 
Architectural Itcvleiv from 1937 to 
1971, 


ANNE BEECH. 


RiciiARn Combs is the editor of Sight 
and 


SfEPiiEN Roskili.’s latest bixik is 
Admiral of the Fleet liarl lieaity, 1980. 
Hu Is a Fellow of CliiirchUI College, 
Cambridge. 


‘Mao 


Junction Books, 3.1 Ivor Place, Lon- 
don NWl. 


Wendy Cope's piiniphlci of poems 
Across the City was published last year 
I by Priapus Press. 


Co/nnmiiu/ (official organ 


vwiHinMUf W.O.... w. ..... gjj _ jj, bis review of Ross Terrill's 

SACP, no 72, 1978, ppll3-115) takes biography of Mao (March 6 ), Simon 
"bouraeols" scholarship to task for unleashes a eratuitous assault on 


dcliheralciy playing down communist me.HeclaimsthatmyA/ewrorKTimes 
participation in the ANC and the AriifiefAuaustl3.l980l''InChina,70's 
African liberation movement in gener- 


article (August 13, 1980) "In China, '70's 
Horrors'' "informed its readers that 


‘The Private 
Case’ 


H. S. Ferns's most recent bonk is The 
Disease of Government. 1978. 


niuwaiuitictaiiuii 111 Kviiw- MOfrOrS liUUnTlCU ua ivou^ia tim 

tl. Perhaps your reviewer would let us various atrocities had taken place in 
koow what criteria be ^uld pccept for qjIqb during the Maoist era . . . nearly 


Sir, - Timothy d'Arch Smith in his 
review of The Private Case (May 29) 


demonstralirtg the existence of close 
links between the Soviet Union and a 
'liberation movement”. ■ 


LEWIS H. GANN. 


V^llUln UUJUJK UI 6 mauia« vim » • * 

ten years after even lazy undergraduates 
were aware of them . . 

I called attention to a barbanc urban 
campaign of 1970 which is not even 
described In any Euro-Amencan who- 


Peter Gay's hooks include The En- 
lightenment: An Interpretation of the 
.1««icc of Freedom. 1969-7(1 and Style 
in History, 1975. 


Pruk Shaw is :i iuclurcr in Italiun nt 
Dedford College, London. 

Nil'IJOLas Siirimpton Is n Fellow of 
Lndy Margurcl Hnll, Oxford. 

Miuiaei. Si.ATER’s edition of The Cata- 
logue of the Stizannei Charles Dickens 
Collei-non was pnblishexi in 1975. 


Fram es .Spai niNo’s biography of Ro- 
ger Fry was published lust year. 


wonders "whether the BL has a Private 
Case in its department of manuscripts 
also”. It does not. 


Phyllis Grosskurtii Is the author of 
John Addington Symonds, 1964, and 
Havelock Ellis, 1980. 


John SruRi.iNa'.H most reccni play, The 
British Empire: Parr One, wus pro- 
duced last yenr and will be publislied in 
the autumn. 


D. P. WALEY. 


lUrly Journal, let alone known to “lazy 
undergraduates*’, Leys apparently be- 


Hoover Institution on Wa^ Revolu-' undergraduates", Leys apparently be- 
lion and Peace, Stanford, California ||eves that everything worth knowing 
W305. aboht China’s recent cruel past is 

known. He is wrong. 

Many Chinese are still too scared to 

^Retreat talk. Fear persists that rcr^t gams ^ 

'. , be reversed. CpnsMuently, we 

From Power ^ barely scratched the surface of the 

fl UIlI run Cl inhuinaniUcs the Chiawe people suF 

Sir, -la her eagerness to demons- fcred. ^7- ? ti^'^h^^rs 
lie wbat even I readily concede, that learning “hUicfiil ^l^10^ 

X Byre Crowe and Sir Arthur Nicol- Leys^ character^ as bllS 5 tuMgno^ 
n were renllv nni- nnn snd the same anOe . 


Keeper of Manuscripts, The British 
Library, Great Russell Street, London 
WCl. 


K. H. D. Haley Is Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Sheffield. 


E. S. Turnrr's most recent book is 
Dear Old Blighty, 1980. 


‘Retreat 
From Power’ 


Ernst lunger 
and the Nazis 


Robert Halsband’s most recent hook 
is The Rape of the Lock and its 
llbatrations l7lhlS9ti. 1980. 


David Watkin’s books include the 
Life and Work of C. R. Cockerell, 
ItffS. 


Hugh Haugiiion Is a lecturer in 
j English at the University of York. 


Charles Wheeler was BBC corres- 
pondent in Washington fn>m 1965- 
1975. 


Into wbat even I readily concede, that 
^ Eyre Crowe and Sir Arthur Nicol- 
wn were really not one and the same 


Sir, - Reading Michael Butter's 
review of Literature aitd Society in 


Christopher Hill’s books include Mil- 
ion and the English J?evo/wlton. 1977. 


Phyllis Willmott is the author of 
Growingupin a London Village, 1979. 


review VI A-mbamsmsa. 

Germany J9I8-I945 by Ronald Taylor 1 
(May 15). I stumble over the words! 

. Carossa, Jflnger and Benn who 
made their indivioual accommodation 
with the National Socialisl] rfiotne . 
So far as JQnger is concerned, the 
accusation Is unjustified (unlw any- 
one who published anythmg m Ger- 
many during these twelve years counts 
as an accommodator). Indeed, nis 
.Marmorklippen ot 1939 was read by 
many as a denouncement of the 
regime's butcheries and cruelties. 


-uwucviOU 1D1K0LS6IIUU31V UlSiUli uiw DUVC ucen «■* 

picture .of the problems faced t>y the ' liberalizers, democrats and 

ffltiters of British foreign policy in the ers and against the murderous, do^at- 

«mmet:,ofl914. . ists. who suppressed Uberalizahon 


•HUUICT OI IVlft. ISIS. WHU . • 

Dressed on with the disMters of tw 
Russian pressure on the : British . Qi^at Leap and instigated “® 
position In Central Asia, steadily in- *be Cuwral Revolution, all in all 

miuA 1 101«l r\r,m . . _..x 


^d through 1&J3 and 1914. One rhim with a fascist oui- 

ofWal dealing, with these mfittera JJ^Jte^g ja apparently not 
wole on June 2. 1914: “For British come, p^at wys nw j 


Robert Hewison’s In Anger: Culture 
In the Cold War 1945-60 was published 
earUef this year. 


Henry Woudiiuvsen is a Junior Re- 
search Fellow at Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 


James Hunter Is the author of The 
Making of the Crafting Community, 
1976. 


Larzer Zsfp is Caroline Donovan 
Professor of English at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


, Me on June 2, 1914: “For British coroo. *iiiu / Toward Revolu- 
■ Pol owing t^is,Cnwepi;ed 8 ATO\uti 0 nV“'McCarlhyismMn Chi- 


ROLF GRUNER. 


^thm twelve months have taken over ?5’-S„’.iifVharacterizes my work m Barnsley. South Yorxsmre. 


JJthm twe ve months have taken over PJ • ' characterizes my work m 

^ oeutral in addition to the northern 2iS?ifflmorance of it- is something , 

; *poe.,Mhave, acquired the Whole of feen^^^ 


Readers are invited to indentify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow end to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
Friday, July 3. A prize of £10 is 
I offered for the first correct set. ot 


3 To these, with hope and terror 

dumb, . 

The unfledged MS, authors come: 
Thou printest all and sellescsome— 
My Murray.' 


^e., andhave, acquired the whole ol Kpii^B 

^ ndrthicoatt'oLthe Persian Gulf, tess nlco. . ■ . ' . 

Mke Nlcolson ai month oariieri .he readers ran jud^ ^yss r^ 

.«|gMted,a re-pegotlatl 6 n of the Per- .IlgbiliW, from. h»S claim .that leriiii 
tiw (Question i and as J'thdonly possi- shpula lose ,®re^*‘*|[i SJniHariX? 

w\now of keeping Russia out of ; that the Mfio cult had sonre ppulanty. 
»Uth Fersia".' the- tallna: there. 0 ! To Uys. "the cull of , Mao . . - >ws 


M6dern Thinkers 


answers to be opened, of failing that 
the most nearly cbiTcct-- in y^hlch Wse 


Result orCompetflioii No S4 


lUB mwa, w-.i*-- V- r " I 

inspired guesswork will also be taken 
into cunstderallon. 


^®:g^dgwphical .aima, fo wnten . these hapless (^tecse. experience it exactly 


-rThat' this was Jar from Fraser’s, book The ChMeu repor 
SfS!4he.;Casc is, bprhe qot by Sir ui|,e Bible'Bejtersof O'lna . • • 

to thrhojy wrii.ofMtfo . . . be 
=SASS^S^.*re<teptl 6 ri 9 word and felt' jhal other 


hapless ^Inese experienced it exactly 

: ! Would it .were- so;' it 
Fraser’s, book The ChijU^ 


Sir, - Humphrey Caroenters review 
of Justin Winile’a Maken of M^em 
OdtUre (May 22) rcpiarke/ that The 
Fontana . Dlcdonajy-^ of 
nought “lomed air the thbught- but 


Cul^re 


Motlem 


nonepf ibe 


companion volume, called The Fonta- 
na &grflpWcfl/ Monary of Modern 
T/ioi<gArfio be published In Spr ng 
1082> whlclii will log, not all of the 


Entries should be addrcs-sed to the 
Ed tor. The Times Uierary Supple- 
ment, P.O. Box 7, New Piiriiing Hohse 
^uare, Gray's Inn Road. London 
\VC1X 8E7CZ. and. marked T Author, 
Author" on the envclopCiThe solution 
and result Will appear In pur issue of 
Ju^ lU. 


\innner: Donald Hawes, 32Tfie 
Fairway.North Wembley, Middlesex. 
Answers: 


thinkers: perhaps, but 1,700 of them.. 






Foniittia James's! 

place, Lohdpri SWIA 'IPS. 


Competition. No M 

l .Bui^ a bPok ill brown paper . 
FromFabefandFober . 

Tosed--^— lriR,lumbte"p<l¥ap^Pr.'* : 


1 Shall gentle Coleridge pass 
.unnoticed here, 

Tp turgid ode and tuenid stanza 

Though ihemeiorinriocOnceamUse' 

ViCi still Obs^riiy's'd welcome guest. 

■rTiytQn.EhglisliBardsdndScoKii . 

■ Reyiewers. ' 


ions 

had to : stigmatized^ 


77i« Liters 0/ Edward iFftzGcntM 
Sued b/ Alfred 


IWith, a flakii hat In CheUeB.'Of a' 
ibogus.etegAnce, . 

With surrealist plcjiuresi . hhd books. 


2 Apurry^anxlQiiiSipbsttiicted-laokiiig. 
fallisKolj ttian4 nobbled about withus, 
talking with a klxfdof solomncmphasis : 
oil maifera which w^re, of nointetest ' 
(hridevep reiuJtxIgiitiecIcfi ihifrooforiinsi 
' opinion's ihorem) ' ‘ 

:• f jrARWj«#ltullfB 


puffed ,by iGoiiauct, ; 
Witli, a defifebiorcompfapenee: Which, 
nbiHIng-coitid: enhance , 


lieia.^f a j catWitJ Rehilntscences (desaitHiig 


nbtHIng- cotiidi'ehhance. 
And without one sole well-wisher: to. 
; idek him in the pants. . . 


3 : Colcfidege.cuilneiriWlUiRSBckfuUp 

! Books, eifCi add dbrfinch bf Mountain 
DSh.'Heliasj^ceitiutlJatiked by ac^; 

--Dorothy Wb^swOrth|i./d»i;/Mi£r ' 
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The prison-cell detective 


Appearance of genius 


By John Spurting 

''‘JORGE LUIS BORGES and 
ADOLFO BlOY-CASARES: 

Six Problems for Don Isidro Parodl 
Translated by Norman Thomas 
Giovanni 

160pp. Allen Lane. £5.95. 

0 7li9 1421 1 


not in resonance, to the stories in TIte 
Garden of Forking Pallis, first pub* 
lished a year before Six Problems but 
incorporated in 1944 into Fiedones 
Borges's bibliography is nearly as 
labyrinthine as his plots). As Borges 


entries in en^lopaedias (Herbert v. ^a-g sssbsssssss 

Ashe. Dr Brodie). _ __ « 

liie monologuists in Six Problems By H&rOlO BSQVCr 
are types > the leading actor, the man 

of letters, the society lady. the small* KRNNEnv toole- 

time crook, etc- with asalincaldimen* KENNEDY TOOLE. 


wrote in his prologue toTTie Garden of sion.They are meant, as well as unwii* A Confederacy of Dunces 
Forking Paths, “the composition of tingly corrupting the truth of what has 338pp. Allen Lane. £7.95, 
di vast books is a laborious and impnver- happened, to point up certain absurd- 0 7139 1422 X 


vast books is a laborious and impnver- hap| 
ishing extravagance .. . A better itieg 
course of procedure is to pretend that ishs 
these books already exist, and then to late 


Borges first mot Adolfo Bioy*Casares 
in 1930, when Bioy was sixteen and 


offer a r6sum£. a commentary". But in 
SixProbiems Parodi’sslim r£sum£sarc 
preceded by llie prolix explanations of 
those involved in the crime and it is the 


■ l_J i ■ IHUOW I IITWIVKM III LIIV ^1 IIIIW BUM Ik la III V 

PubiBhed predominance of these other voices, 
nnn exlra.deliberaiclyrldiculousand 

essays and a bioffaphy. thirty-onc^, unreliable narrators, wiich makes the 
Bprg^ has called his friendship _wuh book both laborious and extravaaant. 


Borges has called his friendship with 
Bioy "one of the chief events of my 
life*' and added with characteristic 
modesty: 


when wc began to work together, 
Bioy was really and secretly the 
master. . . . Opposing my taste for the 


pathetic, the sententious, and the 
baroque. Bioy made me feel that 

a uiclness and restraint are more 
esirablc. 

Bioy appears under his own name in 
the early story Tldn, Uqbar, Orbis 
To'iius -one nfBor^s’s crucial transi- 
tions between writing essays and fic- 
tion - as the friend with whom the 
narrator discovers (he existence of the 
liiyslcrious land of Uqbar. Wn after- 
wards (he two friends collaborated on a 
set of detective stories which was pub- 
lished in 1^42 asSix Problems for £^n 
Isidro Parodi by H. Bustos Domccq; 
and they used this pseudonym again for 
further collaborative ' stories which 
appeared only in magazines or were 
privately printed. 

Six Pridylems con^esTvs precious little 
evidence of Bioy's taste for quietness 
and restraint, unless it is in the diarac- 
ter of Parodi himself, an ex-bnrber 
serving a long prison sentence for a 
murder he dkm't commit and forced to 
listen to the elaborate Druwhingcsdue 
monologues of a series of excitable 
visitors to hb cell. Parodi is Hie ne.plus 
Ulirn of the intellectual sleuth, his 
actions more or leas confined to brew- 
ing himself a cup of maid and reading 
. newspapers, his characteristics to being 
'‘senle;ntiuu8 and fat", with o shaved 
head and . "unusually wise eyes", and 
his speech to occasional questions 
along the way and a brisk unravelling 
of th« mystery at the end of each story. 
Whether or not these iinravellinga or 
• gists of wh'at nctu ally happened rcllcct 
Bloy'i influence on Borges, they now 
' read as the most Borgesian parts of the- 
' book, comparable in method, though 

;EUROPEAN 
, AMERICANA. 


book both laborious and extravagant. 

The original idea for Six Problems 
seems to have been Bioy's. At any rate 
Borges has him propounding it at the 
beginning of TlOn, Uqbar, Orbis Ter- 
tius: 

Bioy Casares had dined with me that 
night and talked to us at length about 
a great scheme for writing a novel in 
the first person , using a narrator who 
omitted orcorrupted what happened 
and who ran into various contradic- 


ities in pre-war Argentinian society. It 
is hard Tor an English reader forty years 

later to assess their accuracy, but they “For sheer pleasure", Osbert Lancas- 
come across as overdone, absurd at two ter observed, “few methods of progres- 
removes, as if the authors had satirized sion can compare wilh the peramoula- 
conventional Aunt Sallies instead of tor. The motion Is agreeable, the range 
the actual people around them. The ofvisionextensive,andonehasalways 
difficulty for English readers living in before one'seyestherewardingspecta- 
Britoin Is compounded by the trans- cle of a grown-up maintaining pro- 
lator's North American idiom. Nor- longed physical exertion." Above all, 
man Thomas di Giovanni has done thereisthepasha-llkepoweroflnfanta. 


much to naturalize and 


demystify 

Borges’s work in English, especially ing a teddy-bear or rattle, that can 
the later, plainer tales, but the Pafodi readily quell arw tendency of grown- 
stories are a tissue of old-fashioned ups to Independence, 
mannerisms and cannot be partly re- , . . „ ^ ^ , 

textur^ into manly, up-to-date Ame^ I^atius J . Reilly, of A Confederacy 
ican. To take one small example: the of Dunces, Is just such an infant, 
sentence “From this morning poetry, I togroi«que dimensions. Like 

was suddenly yanked Into the prose of [gnatius. hB author too had apparently 
life by a knock at my door", put in the *5“" still living with Hb mother at the 
mouth of a flowery old actorj destroys Thelma D. Toole 

such consistency and credibility as the relentlessly hawked her son’s 


derived from the mere act of jettison- 
ins a teddv-bear or rattle, that can 


tipns, so that only a handful of read- such consistency and credibility as tm 
crs. a very small handful, would be actor has byjmaking him puncture hi 
nble to decipher the horrible or own style. Tbe only monologue tha 


life by a knock at my door", put In tl 
moutn of a flowery old actor, destro 


banal reality behind the novel. ^ .................. , ,,, ,, _ , . „ . 

WUh .h, .ddi.ion of .he pn,on-ce,| «n.U-do.e 

detective to stand m for the small „ . , , . . . published last year by the Louisiana 

handful of alert readers, the formula is Tlte book's dust-jacket claims that State University Press. To a universal 

complete and must have looked prom- “these stories are an essential key to chonia of oraise. It U a masterniece. 
ising, given that either of the col- understanding Borgea* development as 

Inborators had a gift .for dramatic a writer". That is certainly true. They Until the mother publishes her own 
monologue. On the evidence of this belong to his most fertile period, when memoir, it will be hopeless to try to 
book, neither had. and although Bioy the provincial poet and man of letters disentangle fact from fiction. For what 
may hove made belter attempts else- was evolving into one of the moat atonepomtsoundslikehilariouasatire 
where(lhovenolrcadhisso!oworks), original and entertainingstorytellers of of American junk culture at another 
Boraes has steered clear of character- our time and they help to define the sounds like self-satire The loathing 


achieves steady comdetloa In 


book, neither had. and although Bioy the provincial poet and man of letters disentangle fact from fiction. For what 
may hove made belter attempts else- was evolving into one of the moat atonepomtsoundslikehilariouasatire 
where(lhovenolrcadhisso!oworks), original and entertainingstorytellers of of American junk culture at another 
Bontes has steered clear of character- our time and they help to define the sounds like self-satire. The loathing 
iz^ monologue in nil his later work; nature as well as the limitations of his shi^ remorselessly to self-loathing 
indeed he has tended to avoid charac- talent. But they are strictly for a very The title derives from Swift: “When a 
terizalionaltogether.Hlscharoctcrsdo small handful of readers, the Borges true genius appears in the world, you 
notaspiretobeindlvidualswilhasense freaks. As detective stories they are loo may know him by this sign, that the 
ofTntenorli^febui-typesfthetraitor.the ' far-fetched, as satire too clumsy, and as dunces are all in confederacy against 


literature too trivial. him That must have been John'ken- 

nedy Toole speaking. (Ed Lindlof's 

C jacket illustration Is clearly based on' 

Toole’s photograph.) For he commit- 
ted suicide in 1969, at the age of 

Britain considers reducing Us forces in 
Germany, and as Herr Schmidt, fol- novel published. , 

lovnng an abortive summit meeting 


Future shock 


By Charles Wheeler 

PAUL E. ERDMANi 
T he Last Days af AtiLerlca 

24Spp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.50. 
436 14831 5 


with «r Reagan In Washington, stnig: jhat suppressed “true genlw" was 

gles to heacToff a revolt among his 

fellow Social Democrats against the 1 " * grotesque 

stationing . of medium-range nuclear 

missiles fn Europe, *'’8,'" his flannel ^^tshlrt m a back 

. bedroom In New Orleans? This lum- 


In his latest novel, Paul Erdman re- Ipnger be bridged. Reann and round his mother's lieck?'^^^ 
turns to the them^f an earlier book. Schmidtarebutachapterinthehistory Ignatius J. Reilly tyrannizes over hS 
The Crtah of 79; the decline of boolss and, with Fr^ Joseph StraUM mother, RelenUessly he manipulates 
AnierfCB swill to lead the West and the at the helm, West Germany is about to everyone by his monumental sloth and 
ppporlunuiM this presents to Its more take its rightful place In the world as a size, A true southerner of the old 

lupenwwcr.Jt is a otospect Mr Erd- school, he rants against the modern 
Uie brlrik 01 disaster. In.that instance, map finds as distasteful as the personal- world. A rovnlist and mcdicvnikt nt 


stationing ot medium-range nuclear 

missiles fn Europe, his flannel ^^tshlrt m a back 

« 1 L ,. . . bedroomln NcwOrieans?Thlslum- 

By 1985, thegap between the United berlng, bloated, belching, hypochon- 
States and Wiut Germany can no drlac slob who Is Ilter^ly a weight 
longer be bridged. Reagan and round his mother’s neck?' Merdlautv 


. . A. Chit))D61og{ca1 Guide. 

to Works Aelatihg to ; 
, . the AmericUS' ; ' I 

Printed in Surope 

- Volumb I: l493rl606 


wr, Jt Is apraspect lyir Erd- school, he rants against the modern 
Is as distasteful as the personal- world. A royalist and mipdicvalbt at 


the arch-ndventurisl was the Shah of iiy .of the .vnfoitunate Herr Strauss, heafl, he yearns for the luminous age of 

• ?*” uncouth, AbelardandllioniasaBecket.Boetli- 

wiClrthodlflerds of Kuwait, Iran and . malw^ ..demagogue who: only His’s D« Cp/iwAiftone, Hroswitha and 


; .-".r 

I. : I* ' 

!''jV ■, I 


• .Thlx '.' vnlumy ■' cc 

. 4,400 rnbri 

:tfmes the number' i 
, ' biii’.s Aivierican Di 
.. . .chicled: .a geogru|>li 
veckip^: ' tdyynC ;'t|nd ',j 


Iran, eventually incinerated -together whom he depicts as an uncouth 
with' the oilfleids of Kuwait, Iran and' malevolent ..demagogue who only 
• Saudh Arabia in a nuclear attack :!eschjj}es idemlficatfoh with Hitler by 
launched by the.Shah in a Wd to gain virtue of the fact that he Is not on 
control of the Persian Gulf. The repordashavingadvochtedtheslaugh- 
attempt backfired;, but in the ensuing ter of Jews, . 

energy crisis there was a . run. on the ' j i. . 


vohim> ■ c-orilains .srtr|ie,; .doflaT to TOlTai^ ^ co^on^jriS“"he*N^^^ ‘2 suI^(likrtlie**rero°of ^ 

e nurhber in Joseph Su- ' ' theclltUralandlhteCalffiS^^^^^^^ 


• ' Roiiald. dirjoomppscd’of.the 

|tw' well Iia niH Regan, followed by ihc'ielectfon ofyet -^ein'Un TAiOi : and 
;iwth6r,' tltl^ uind Isvlsjeiil ■ ! ' have iyeduped ' BdallwW-Bjqhm O.M 


^uccrs, eveS hair designers that had 
avengepaatjiumniations. Aided by a previously, roused nis loathing, 
wnsortiUm of Wirtst^fiswmd^kin’ nauseating himself bn icibse-ups, 
dfr»pwed’of^^^^^^^ inspeoringrsmfles for cavities add fill- 




gargantuan farts, and mel 9 n, 4 .,t- 
megncholyJaques. 
as Oliver Hardv 'InniioH 
h's pyloric 

he bumbles and floats into dS 
prone, knockabout reaicmi 5/ 
farce, like another Pyeefaft. * 

"o* ‘he only moa 
able character. There is also a S 


iiJBrcisaBOaHraBni 

patrolmen, bqffi 
night-club proprietors, huaden, uS 
pers. queers.' JewUh indatiffl 
black vagrants, hoi-dog vendon S 
female militants crisscroiaina the »£ 
sweep of the Crescent City (ram Sd 
Street to the suburla, from the fieri 

nilArlAV »k. ...L.,. 1. 


manuscript, which had been unani- 
mously rejected in the 1960a, until she 
elicited an eothuaiastie commendation 


Batihon are hla guides as l\e swings up 
dnd down - mostly down - the cycles of 
Fortuna. 


hupeoringiOTiles for cavities add fiU- 
ih^> A purtilent mesr; he seeks oUt his 
aoei- 'mirror image id the'yvorld. His gloating 


fcter. pumaine: aU the lovely 
of the Quarter resound, (he latib 
resound: of the black spiw. ihefiih' 
*?]«, German and IrahT^ri 
ward . Mark Twain hlmtelf njgi 
have saluted such an sdilevem^ A 
spirit of revelry, of Mardi Oru, bonn 
over all as Ignatius (how a hoidM 
vendor), an Italian patrolman, a Nem 
doorman and a variety of homoieiiih 
wander about the Quarter in (oik 
drag. 

^ The plot itself la explalvely bo* 
five. Again and again lount outing 
ing. But it must oe remembered iCi 
something like a twenty year w 
divides this text from the 19^. lb 
Sister Carrie, A ConfiderseyofDua 
has reached us after a Iom and uinbl 
detour. John Kennedy Toote aimell 
died in 1969, a ^ar of revolt iid 
rejuvenation. His novel is itillrooteds 
an earlier decade of snug, liy, cydal 
seclusion -> of verbal sabotan (roa ie 
dark wombs of cinemas, family bid- 
rooms, bars, bus terminria, rest-raoiB. 
pool-halls and the bpek rowtofuil- 
nars. Twice Ignatiuasalliesout(bi^ 
by his mother to find work) to be 
incongruously transformed; fbl tabi 
rabble-rousing leader. ^ tweaidNp 
labour; next, mto a sexual eaopidttf 
For, In a grand finale, he aUempn u 
organize an international uunw. 
“Sve the World Throuj^i Depoff- 
acy": • 

In those reactionary cumiifte • 
wilieh the deviates seem to be h 
some trouble in gaining 

will send aid to themaarebehtowj 

them In toppling tficir govOTfflnB. 
When we have at last ovsfrtiw«iW 
exiatlng governraeniS,.fh^'*'WW« 

enjoy not war but globa 

ducted wiUi the utmori prott^ 
the most truly inteni»tk>M^ 
tor these people do 
national differences. 
on one goal; they are milyriol"' 
they think as one. • > , 

None of the KS'J 

course, will be 

know about suen devic^ ta^ 

these nuclear weapon*^® 

'ting in their 

tlnfe to time the Chief 

President, and w on. 

sequins ahd 4 bI33 

!thc leadirs, i,c„,thp 

the other wuntort 

be straightened 
room of the rede«rH«l 
Nations. . 

But this Saiyricon of 
depravities and 

necessarily moves jewbb 

: tion. The inoiher remBijeSj : 


f ly' ” /'••Ogr«ph'e]r8t\>He’;ditilfe8'afifcrtorizln'g'' 


t|ie ' Ne 0 o, terrorizes ^aimpljl; by ' 
qbitig: bunself;:' /,';' Kb>^even .biust 
bit In order: to Achieve:- 
the same en,^. Pei^haps T.^o'uld have 
pgeh a\Negrd; t susjpebbjth'dt I would - 
Hdva b^m a .rathiR' largi^ and terrb 


■ lion. iiiojMUH*-'* vi, fu-iorf 

pyoprietor "turns to n» ■; 

psychobabblmg .wife .b WOW 

stripper, hits fSkwlia* 

landsajobjthcbai^^yh^yjjic^ 

Iraatius IS rescued ®^ ‘‘):.ia(-rirgb*'‘ 

, '-This cofitiyebulfoonpn^^^^^^ 

anatchy that surrountyi'j ^ 

, Uye ind mysteriously 

As Ignatius, dragk-hi^.^ 

fTOnt JSoi*. 

.'.td pack anylhlng? jLnoW^ 


’.,Ndry at pis >. • jontolly wessiM my 

riy-fo' harbour •'! :aM|iWt - the wUhered 

Siflet RUtfSa, '■5' public 







. .to pack anylhlng? ’ J,y'aoWi^ 

;Cprifede«cy of ™ f .. 


m 
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mndthoughts 


Peter Gay on ‘Voltaire’s Politics’ 


■TUilitbenrstofanoccaslonBlserlesof ambitious portrait gallery with Vol- effort at producing u modern rivsil of word here - and then follow him froni 
irticies la which distinguished wlte ra taire, of whom I then knew only what Vergil’s Aenrid, his interminable epic place of residence to place of rosi- 
km beea larited to reassess or reflect everybody knew: he was an apostle of about Henri IV, the jjenriadr. It said dunce; from England to France to 

AUin isnl-IrB. lAlarafMM ...U#. kiwi .kJ. r -k_... I.. _:..k,....>.k Dn.ec:.. i... D,...:.. In r^cin.iuu linrir In 


OB oM of their own works. 


toleration who had coined that admir- far more about early eighteenth- 
able saying, “I disagree with every- century France than aooul lale six- 
thing you say, but 1 shall right to (he teenth-century France. 


L i ... ..imriaA rhfi Tt yo® **y- but i shall Rghi to the 

liPrS^ciV^e of mv books y^®*^ "B^t to say it"; he was 

inflation the sly adversary of revealed religion 

plunged me nto ®J?J« ihouRh. at the same lime, he advocated 


Pni&siu to Riihsin to Geneva, back to 
France iigiiin. Volliiire was certainly 


century France than about lale six- rrance iigain. voiiiure w.is rcrramiy 
teenth-century France. nut a polilicai theorist; he never uc* 

Havingstarted. I found it impossible vejoped a coherent slriiciure prppj 
to oredlct where I could stopl what I 
could safely omit, The very.dennilion ® I* 


rrwas ^undated b^leasurable of S anViuTck wit 

STe maSs tS keep then\in orfer; he i^Sel'HVs'stS «rtain firSt, t=U,ical «nvic^^ 


Bimtypebytrade-umonpnn^^^^ Ine orRussia - and, lio^ FepSlorieso^^^^ institutions, lie was. then, loaicully 

oul to revlewert - and even occasion champion of enlightened despotism, were his vast corresponilcncc and his an Angloplnlo who a<fmired 

illyrariew-whtchlrie^^^^ This. ^y and large, was wfiat the SookLboSiS^i^^^^^^ Engifsh freedom nnd constitutioni.1 

5 MMlIecbon to wprk. For a^ textbooks taught mo. There was even a Buthorltatively edited^ by Theodorl government iw the best of all iiossiblc 

whether to ac^t, Imt devoted to Voltaire’s poll- Besterman I ploushed torouah hun- but a royalist in Frimce. impluc- 

riuch book to jjioose. tics, a hapless published dissertation by dSl of his dIaVy cSlries, tS iihly hmillc to the olwtruciionisl pre- 

nwrnc conceit, my booto^ my Constance Rbwe. Voltaire and the hisletters tensions of nobilities of robe and swoid 


1.^ ivunc. ri/nuirr iinta iric 

cbil^n, '*^“*‘* ^ Adie, which worshipfully quoted each 

jbnf//e rtomfi«rtrc, I love them all excee^d my hopes From his wrid^^^^ disinlcrcsledncss to reform his niilive his little plan of pacification. The fft 

Sully, with all their flaws. But then a published or unpublished. 1 recognized country. And while he was u more or was perfect. 

ffvoailte emerged, because It recalled - or better, reconstructed - a new less acquiescent - though by mi meiins This discovery did mil ^intplycnulllc 

I dramatic moment, a secular Voltaire; a highly political man persis- uncritical - supporter of the "enlight- me tu redatu nn im|virtnnt polilicul 

«piphane, that I have very rarely 2ohti»nih tcnlly engaged in concrete issues m the pned" rulers governing such hnekward essay of Volinirc’s hy three yeiirs. It 

nperienced in more than two decades most concrete possible way though not countries us Prussia and Russia, he confirmed the hypuihesis iliiii had 

ofWlna and publishing since. ““n*» ^ inlhemostconcretepossiblchinguage. DrovcdiisvniPiithclioobscrverof(imd. increusimilvliikcnnoldofme: lliemost 


. .... . “like, and eonndenl that the kina'i 

All this took time but the results ministers atone had the grasp and the 


ing in ricnr-civil wut - that tore the 
Genevan Republic npnrt in the early 
1761 hi. I happened upon a ’‘little plan of 
pacificiitiun . drawn up in mid- 
November 17&S. ihougli first published 
in the Revue bleue in 1908. I enn still 
vividly rcc.ill the excitement that 
flooded me. right in the stacks of the 
Princeton Library, as I read that doc- 
ument, the “propositions h examiner 
pour apaiser Ics divisions de Gendve". 
Here was my madeleine. The plan 
coiiuiined. almost word for word, 
phrases, sciucnccs. proposnK I knew 
very well - from Voltaire's MA’s- 
i^publicaines. 1 rushed to Voltaire's 
letters of lute 1765. copious us always, 
to find that he was indeed meddling in 
Genevan politics, entertaining local 
worthies and, as he told one of his 
acquaintnnees (while strenuously de- 
nying this to oil the others) drawing iy> 
his little plan of pacification. The nt 
was perfect. 

This discovery did mil simply cnulitc 
me tu redalu nn im|v»rtnnt polilicul 


of writing and publishing since. 

I must begin at the beginning. Vol- 
ute's htilies did not start out as a 


must - do better than that. 


By no means all of the literature on between 


the most concrete pussihic hinguage. proved u syniniithclio observer of (imd, 
learned to attribute this disparity urioriiwhilc.puriicipanliiOtliueiinsli- 
iiwccn his involvement in fuel, and luiiomil struggles dividing the Genc- 


increusiiiglv liikcnhold of me: lliu most 
nhstnicl gunerulizatioiis in Voltaire's 
writings, his most rcniole pictures. 


uDimpressive. In 1953, translating 
Ernst C^irer's splendid interprela- 
^ euay, The Qitesripn of Jean- 


disagree with everyming you say. , to the most general allusions to public ii).figiuing in Gciievu puriicularly 
had actually been invented by E. issues. Desidcs. as wc all know. Vol- udmirable - uiul piirticukirlv instnic- 
Beatrice Hall, better known under her laire lived in an age of censorship. He ^ive: here wus ii Voltaire that no one - 


locte.orRousseau.butveryiittiethBi ^j,h„yyn|ph,„^y. 1 had been stiidviiig 

va persuasive, even helpful, on that Voltaire .might well have said. abstract forniulations, to use self- pamphlet rfpMbWco/iier, 

cMiirderabte body of second-ranking The disclosure was liberating and protective devices m a game iiiut yj^iJJgJ'^vncurlvahofhisediiors.lo 
(though by no means second-rtle) confusing alike: it did not discredit everyone '^®* R‘®y'"8- ^ 176? Bui in tracing his purl in the 

righleenth-century writers who had Voltaire's reputation for tolerance, but irnteb ®. compIicntedneROiiniions-culminiit- 

Iftlercsting political ideas of their own. it phook my confidence in what I official could make life hard, even h b ^ 

Oil Becker's plausible and popular thought - and nearly everyone else an almost untouchable "If 

Httmlv aiyof Ihe EighMnth Ceth thought -about him. And I was further , The LOWOr Deck Of t\ 


the Enlightenment us a wIhiIc. 1 could 
see it now us fur closer to life, fur more 
engaged with ruiiiity. thnn hiul long 
been the fashion. 

Thus in my method, iny nresenlii- 
tioii. and iiiy ciHiclusioiis. I ueparted. 
not iikcrely from the conveitlioiiiil view 
of Voltaire, hiitulso from the tinditinn- 
ul wuy of doing inteltcctuiii hislury. in 
which nn idea spawns another idea.. in 
which thinker confronts thinker m. 


Cut Becker's 
ffrawifv City 


o Clever ana perverse, owing its srapns, suen as raui v^napunnicre s ;a 

Kpumtion, and Its readership, to its Voltaire chez les Calvlnisles whjeh 8f®f'V®8 
brevity, ils wit. Its gUbness and its showed a credible Voltaire ot work Vollalre. M 

revisioniim; the philSsopHes, Becker during the last decades of his life, was “boul to revise the 
vpied, were really medieval phllo- med^ng wilh his neighbours, the. almost j ^ 

Mphen .ln modern dress, raiionalistt Genevans. There was nothing for It; politics: '"'®JJ®jfe7h?rio n^^ 

on the model of Tliomas Aquinas. llluminatiortB of this sort sent me to 


ibjurdly hopeful about the future, and Voltaire’s own Immensely wlumlnous that 1 
epegioislyuiihjBtoricai: writings. I, began , wilh the obvious Vollaire erete^d 

^ S^uTd Wto clustered about, him, to come alive « a 

Sited KuS ’ b . hi. widely .travelled Frenchmen of , hi. 


Ms widely travelled Frenchman 


Jed corre.,»nden«. 

not oktanslblv OT explicitly writing Though It look me some lime to 
Bxit^Vna yolumM, each - nolltics^he was in politics up to • discover this person. , once I had him in 

a'fKW'fcWsss aaff-ftWfS 


To Hamspicate Or Scry 

•' IdonotseeWhalaklU’’ ■ 

wltfi leaves foib® «“P* MbIbW Bhlpton or . . 

,coiripiitarscioncc,uilllBUul v, 

aboutlhelterdeilil'fBUlhi^loknpwi • 

. vyhatlsIoUonie. • 

Sleep wiU open alnw. .', 

the halrblTmy heed* honriy, with dreams 

. of the old hoiiee, say, but all changed 

now. 6r night, or that slow dcacenl of thp giant 

, , T , vd^son tunnel. 

, , we knowwell enough wlteliiil»v , 

‘ ThatsnoiVy-ehdrgectdwounlebaiwnnd 

• ; • loblwbriuhroopsier.bPlfo 

. . . > ' Ji»;^k..i(iflaixparCncInndtbmI 


' wouWopMebe^efobglqni 

• r covei:from,rlaw.«oawnlt . ^ 

tlieheadof fhbgreal column, fire twq v9lleysattd 
•'tormsquare,. .-v 


The Lower Deck of the Royal Navy 

1900-39 The Invergorden mutiny in perspective 
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Democratic centra lism 
An historical commentary 

MEchBBlWaller 
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The Golden Age restor'd 

The culture of the Stuart court, 1603-42 
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The Ruskin Polygon 

Essays on the imagination of Jphn.Ruskm : 
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Literature and the American urban 
experfence 

Micheje|C.JaVearKiAnndhBifoareyya eilltprs- 
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i;(ire isoUtion. Several years later, so. after dabbling in it as a sympathetic 
reflecting on what I had done. I amateur fora number of years. I have 
defined this way os the “social history been pursuing the possibility of llie 
of ideas". I do not know whether l serious psychoanalytic perception of 
invented the name, though] think so; 1 history - not ‘'psychonistory". but 
oerrainly did not invent Ibc thing. It is history front a psychoanalytic perspec- 
a( least implicit in the programme that live. This, as I look back, is not a 
that most distinguished of intellectual repudiation of the social history of 
historians. Arthur O. Loveiov. de> ideas at all. but an eKtension of it into 


historians. Arthur O. Lovejoy. de> ideas at all. but an eKtension of it into 
velopcd in the 1930s. What I haa done, another dimension. In Votiain's Poli- JOV E. ESBEREY: 
whatever I owed to others, had been tics J moved to the external situations Knight of the Hoi 
to explore Voltaire's experience in his which Voltaire's ideas were generated giu^y gf 
own time, in his own setting. I disco- and tested. In my present studies. 1 am King 
vered the significance of Voltaire's moving from ideas to the internal riniu^rdu 

motto. Am /ait/ What 1 meant by the situations that generate and shape ^"P- universiij 
“social history of ideas" is obvious them. As I now see it, a wide enough » 


T aking charge of Canada 

By H. S* Ferns By making use of ms Diaries, Stacey very great Ml i 

purported to show that Mackenzie Minister lanp(>Mt»n ^'"9 * 

lOY E ESBEREY* for the Walpole serond^inth!^®*'^' 

JOY E. ESBEREY. satisTactionofhissexualneeds.Posses- rial stakes ^^,5 

Knight of the Holy Spirit sed of a more sensitive imagination, fortune of such d?mJn? 

A Study of William Lyon Mackenzie greater psychological understanding tempt. “"**®,'*5ioiis wlih coq. 


ings, of analysing the situations from After oil. especially in Freudls ego 
which ideas derive and which they, in psychology (as developed by Heinz 


King 

245pp. University of Toronto Press. 
S20. 

0 8020 5502 8 

In her introduction JoyiE. Esberey 


and with a stricter regard for evidence 
than Stacey, Professor ~Esbery con- 
cludes that Mackenzie King’s "alleged 
patronizing of prostitutes . . [is] un- 
proven". Like Gladstone, King had a 
lively interest in prostitutes, out he 
sought to redeem them and guide them 


Professor Esberey repudiatei ik 
notion that Mackenzie *KinB . 
. great compromiser" and so 
ist. Inthisslieisright.bulforiSffi 


(urn. affect. This did not mean (,ns was Hartmann and others} the relation of 
clear to me even as 1 wrote the book) the person to externni realities are ns 
that ideas are sheer epiphenomcna. significant for him as his commerce 
The casual oversimplicaiions of Marx, with his drives. As psychoanalysts rec- 
cven as modified and niodernted by the ognize. each individual Is unique, yet 
aged Engels, neither templed nor each reflects his time- and his station, 
allracled me. f did not bcltciv then - Except for the must regressed psycho- 
nor do 1 now - thiil the iraditionnl way tic. human beings test realities and live . 
of iiilellcctual history was in any wav more or lessuncomfurtobly. according 


leading and dysfunctional 'double vis- ““‘y- 

ion’ ofKing’s personal development is Professor Esberey's account of 
challenged in this study, which pro- Mackenzie King's connection with 
vides a comprehensive analysis of Mathilde Grossert reveals a striking 
Kino’s Dorsnnal develonment and a oarallel with the experience of D. H. 


dunng a period of discontent vliiideil 
formalism; that he went to the IW. 
versity of Chicago and to Hatvaid it i 
ti^ of exciting new devehni^B 
the social sciences; thathetimDedb 


to the dictates of the reality principle. 


Chicago where she was a nurse and he 
a patient. This was in the year 1896, 
when King was not yet twenty-two. He 


were. Does she seriously beHeve ihii 
Mackenzie King was such a ft»m nnj|. 
that he never noticed wfot he in bet 


inferior to the “social history of ideas"’; to the dictates of the reality principle, public King is invaUd.” Chicago where she was a nurse and he Mackenzie Kfog wasShTSiS 

f vvas catholic enough to the hou« Just who has endeavoured to sepa- 

Bu'^he'^ri^Sl .But this, comprehensive visjon of ^ wrote about and thought shout? 

way. Moreover, it was not the best way Esberey's attempt to solve a non- Mathilde, and he told her in a letter Mackenzie Kina was anew Undfll 

for understanding someone who drew f problem has, however, resulted in an polIUcianinCanadaronewllhinwiw 

so thirstily from the life around him Intercstina and illuminating book, thoughts and achonsyruer expression and general knowledge of the will 

as Voltaire, and expresed nearly all of J!™; /I? * [Vs /ecwjrion^ ?s tha^^ which adls to our information, serves ,9^5“ r“^n,rn^thRn ThSSS of his time, and, like Pieni 

his convictions indirectly, opaquely. *5?rlj** to correct several misunderstandings institute the ideal woman than I h^ Trudeau, he came to polltIcidiNd 

Now. looking back at Fof/mn'’j m/- and re-inforces the view that Macken- found [n the world over, my mother from the seminar ana the Bbniy 

tics more than twenty years after its inleirrclations, [would jeave the book v,*„Bu,a.n-vf.riiniir(i«f{nnniitieal and sisters alone excepted .Anambi- without anv intermediate "soaik» 


tics more than twenty years after its 
publication, I find that I still like the 
method 1 used and still hold the 
conclusion I reached. This was the 
way. 1 think, to gel at his experience. 

Would I do the book differently 
now? Tliat, f suppose, is the question 
that underlies these requests for a 
second look. For the past five years or 


pretiymuchaslwroteit. Afferall.it ae King was ncyw an artist in polrn^ ^ 

changed the general way of seeing compromise at the expense of ms own ^ygr, b 
Voltaire - a little. The reviewers were wj— ■ 


ters atone exceptea . An amm- without any intermediate "soditia- 
TOmpIimem for a determined tion" in a profession, a trade unloa,* 


but significant. 


board-room 


kfodandsupporilve.andtheauthorsof pplltire. tfcr larger thesis that ^ .If™' 

college teiitbooks. those powerful zie Wng’s oolicies were a direct ex- 
transmitters of new ideas, fiave for P>«««on of his neurotic perwnaUty 
some years adopted the portrait of the « this reader, to have "ofoer King 

VnifflirS that I than little Of HO substoncc. was not GTOSsert too old? His 


political Voltaire (bat I drew more than 
twenty years ugo. There is, of course, 
no- French translation. 


Was not Miss Grossert too old? His 


Esberey s book. In 1976 Colonel C. P. .. di,egted elsewhere than to the 


nature of society and its probleiiu.ial 
very little commitment to iisiiowb’ 
terests. 

Conceivably his neurosu s&d to 
loneliness may have contributed to b 


being directed elsewhere than to the 
femily. In addition they frankly 
thou^t a mere nurse was not good 


addition 


Decolonizing Connecticut 


By Peter Marshall 

RICUARU BUEL Jri 
Dear Liberty 

Connecticut's Mobilization for the 
Revolutionary War 

42Spp. Wesleyan University Pmiss. 
$28.iO; 

08I9SS042.7- • ' • 

JAMBS Hr HUnONi 

John Adnms and Jlie Diplomacy of Hie 
. Afnerican Revolullon 


ere reckoned to hgvedled in battle. It is Buroiie during the war saw him corn- 
true that uny account of war-time (^n- bine hostility to Britain with unwilling 


true that uny account of war-time (^n- 
ncctlcuc ncMs to dwell less upon spas- 
modic attack’s tbaii upon perpetual 
fours of invasion. A- British onslaught 
ulwuys seemed likely, either in (he 


ness to accept (he good faith of Ver- 
gennes. With such an array of enemies, 
swollensimfurthefbythi^wlthlnthe 

American ranks vrtth whom he was at On»«ert may not loye me . 


enough for the cherished eldest son. 

Tlie young King could not resist this 
pressure. On March 29, 1898, he wrote 
a letter to Mathilde in which he asked 
her to "believe me if I ever get you in 
these arms you will never break from 
them in this worfd or the next". But he 
did hot send it. ^I longed to love Miss 
Grossert", he wrote in bis diary a few 
weeks later, "and somehow it seems as 
tho’ I cannot." He evw prayed "that 


ulwuva seemed likely, ei her in (he American ranks with whom he was at 
South byseu.from Long Island Sound, odds, It Is less than surprising that 
from west or Bast, if forces should Adams was not totally successftil as a 


capacity for thinkmg Bpalracuy aod w 
ill® of writing - so nnilke ik 

' fraiudy conventional academic pose of fe 
not good aociaisciencesofhisday.^doesiDi 
dest son. mean, however,, that he was ooM 
resist this thinker, an obsenw of socisl fcsi? 
, he wrote andamanwithtbe iroaginatiwpinRi 
he asked to find solurions to the probkois vtich 
set you in his mind told him were there uie 
“eak from needof attention. Hehadaibtpsfn 
t". Buthe inbisownunderstandugofsodeijad 
love ^ss of political forces. The evidenoe 
iary a few career shows that he wai more mw 
t seems as right in his judgments (hui oihtn d 
yed "that greater repuwtion Id the ® 
me". policies and his actioiwwereslwp^ 
ta Kino’a always, conalUcnt -m 


advance from New York or Rhode 
Island, or ffom the Nofrh> whence an 


diplomat. Fortunately, Hutson, though 
asa formeredftorof the Frenklln Fap- 


inana, or rram cne ntorim wfience an asarDrmereottorotmeFrenKimnp- 
army might renew the' old threat Of. era he might have'been tempted to tab 
.Quebec. the part of one of Adams's prindpal 
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The vieiory of Mackenzie King’s 

mother and his family in the matter of ioflcS« 

Miss Grossert was tire critical event in 

his emotiofial life. Hencoforwaid he fant wm. Ttw 

sought out women, but in a sexual Jore.butno^ her^Pr««- 

sense be was never serious or capable Esberey supposes. 

ofbelngserious. Andyet.hepremred Theire were, however, 


or oetng serious. And yet, he preferred ineire were, i 

women to men .as. mends. vVhat he MacHenzie King S 


re'aUy liked was an intelligent woman 
who was "safe" like Mrs Marjorie 


could he undoTrtand Hlllw. Ctaiw 


til choosing to investigate the onuses of 
[he American RevoTulion historians 
have, approached a problem which, 
though complex and controversial: In 
nature, at least appears. to lead to a. 
.’definite conclusion: the winning of tHe 
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Herri^, the wife of a den^an In Ido attributed to ffSSS? 
Ottawa and a mother of chflaren, or which, although a wttr lii_ ^ 
Violet Markham, aq^gllsh woman of the British Wme Mia Uter 
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' (i^er who fortunately lived the other Mackenzie Kiira, on wmt . 
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side of (he Atlantic and could be was completely 
.Written to when not being talked at. In FUhrer's mysitlds 
Violet Markham's case Mackenzie gins, his love for 


dns. his love 
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Steering towards disaster 


PAUL HAGGlE: 

Britannia at Eay 

The Defence of the British Empire 
againsl Japan 1931-1941 
264pp Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
venlly Press. £16. 
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It has often been remarked that in ' 
wms of history the British relish their 
defeats more than their victories; and 
dial aphorism is certainly true of the 
chain of disasters which struck us in the 
Far Bast in late 1941 and early 1942. 

Paul Haggle actually begins his story 
Inuncdialely after the end of the 
1914-18 war, when a complete reap- 
pj ^ai of defence policy was obviously 
necessary, and Lord JelHcoe's empire 
nuision had recommended - the nea- 
tkmof a major naval base at Singapore, 
lb subsequent history, Haggle writes, 
is symbolic of the lethargy which 
afflicled Imperial defence in the 
hier-war years." Though 1 don’t think 
"kihargy" is the right word, since 
tfere was in fact great activity in the 
Geld of committees and inquines, and 
sto In fleet exercises - which (he 
lUlhor Ignores - I can see what he 
means; for by 1931 very little had in 
het been accomplished. Much of the 
lesponsiblliiy for this state of affairs 
must surely rest with the Treasuty and 
the successive Chancellors of the 
Enrheqtier, notably Churchill whodur- 
ing his 1924-29 tenure of that office 
(undstenlly opposed the provision of 
hinds to prepare fbrwar against Japan. 

As to the strength of the fleet at this 
lime, after the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22 the basic principle was a 
One Power Standard; but it would 
hive been more realistic to have 
ignored the United States, with which 
rar was never envisaged, and to have 
planned for d two-power standard cap- 
ibte of dealing with both Japan and a 
^pean enerhy, This was what the 
Adoiraity actualfy tried to establish: 
.M, as Haggle remarks, by 1931 "the 
AjEicio standard had withered away" - 
irhich "statesmen and admirals 
jtmely failed to adjust to". He might 
hiifeaddedthat frbm 1929 to 1933 thb 
JW, wiu directed - by ' the weakest 
wbrffiof.AdinirBlty of the century', .. 

the nadir of. the, service’s fortunea 
.tuie ih 1931. when the Ivergordon 
uimy colhcided almost exactly with 
limnese aggression in Manchuria, 
fejofe the navy bad recovered ffom, 
JaMraumiaUc effect’’ oFlnvergordon' 
' crisis suddenly shattered 
-- and- Incidentally 


Party continued for another four years 
to provide "another impediment to 
effective rearmamcm". 

Meanwhile the senior officers on the 
China Station, notably Sir Frederic 
Dreyer as C-in-C 1933-35, supported 
the idea of a rapprochement with 
Japan, and also gave warning that if 
nothing was done the situation was 
, bound to deteriorate. Haggle finds an 
analogy between Dreyer's warnings 
about Japan's intentions and VansU- 
tart's warnings about Gcrmaiw - 
neither of which were heeded. Then 
the preliminaries to the London Naval 
Conference of 1935 destroyed all hope 
that Japan would continue to accept a 
lesser strength than that of Britain and 
the USA, as established at Washington 
in 1922. Relations with America, 
which had been deplorable at (he time 
of the abortive Geneva Conference of 
1927, did, however, improve markedly 
at this time, largely thanks to the cor- 
diality of Admiral W. H. Slandley, the 
American Chief of Naval Operations. 

The London Conference not only 
produced little by way of internntlonol 

S ^recment but led to "one of the most 
isastrous mistakes of British diplo- 
macy in the inter-war years" - nnmciy 
the Anglo-German naval agreement. It 
not only accented that Germany 
should have 35 per cent of British 
surface-ship strength but offered her 
parity in submarines. This was of 
Immense benefit to Hitler, and 
moreover estranged the French at a 
time when their fnendahip and support 
were becoming increasingly important. 
Haggle's conclusion that, although the 
agreement was "a major blunder ... it 
was an explicable one" is in my view 
generous. 

With the eruption of the Abyssinian 
crisis at the end of 1934 the nightmare 
of a war with all three dictatorships 
loomed large in Whitehall; and the 
precautionary moves to the Mediter- 
ranean made clear (he utter impossibil- 
ity of producing a "main fleet for Sing- 
ai^rs'*, as welras disrupting (he pfog- 
ramme foi' naval expansion ond train- 
ing. There is ho doubt that Haggle is 


By Stephen Roskill 

1937 hnperial Conference - namely 
that eight capital shipb would be sent 
cust. But the doubts expressed, espe- 
cially by the Ausirulians, were not 
allayed, and indeed continued to 
dominuic all discussions on the subject 
right^ to and after the outbreak of 
war. Though It is true that the Domin- 
ions were claiming defence by the 
Mother Country wthout diemsclvcs 
giving in return any firm guarantee of 
support, ] find the Driti^ equivoca- 
tions on this matter dlscredit^lc. 

In America . Roosevelt made his 
famous "Quarantine Speech" at (his 
lime, and followed ii up with what 
Haggle calls "a typically vogue" prop- 
osal for a conference. He considers, 
however, that by not pursuing these 
very leniaiivc ideas we lout un oppor- 
tunity; but he ignores the hositlliy 
which (he President's fcqlcrs aroused 
in his own country. The truth was that 
Roosevelt could only move as far and 
as fast as public opinion -and Congress 
- allowed him; and nllhough he 
approved (he rery secret exchange of 
plans and ideas between nuval rep- 
rcsenlulivcs, there was no possihiliiy of 
him undertaking n clear policy of sup- 
port for Britain, let alone move the 
Pacific Fleet to Singapore, us the 
Admiralty hoped. 

In 1938 Jopancso expansion in 
China accelerated, and (he crisis over 
Czechoslovakia deepened; but Duff 
Cbopcr, the First Lord, had (u be satis- 
fied with a money "ration" which fell 
far below (he needs of the Now Stan- 
dard Fleet. Yet Chatfield, now Minis- 
ter for Co-ordination of Defence, still 
clung to the "main fleet concept". 
Haggic finds the greater flexibility of 
Sir Rraer Backhouse, his successor ns 
First wa Lord, more commendable; 
and in fact the Chatfield strategy was 
dropped in March 1939. Though we 
tola the Americans this was so the 
Dominions were left in the dark about 
it. 


The iillcrnaiive now favoured by ihc 
Admiralty was the dcbpiitch of only 
(wo big snips, pins supporting vessels, 
to Ceylon In onler to cover ihe Indian 


... A^^-makbsia good case 
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Ocean trude routes. Yci Chimihorliiln 
told Robert Mcnzics. the AuMniliun 
Premier, (hut the promises made cur- 
lier still held good - which was a good 
deal less ihannoncsl. L<»rd hlalifax, the 
Foreign Secretary, iiowevcr, stood 
consistently firm on policy inwards 
Japan, anu there was never uny likeli- 
hood of Ihc repetition of :i solution 
such UK WHS forced on the luckless 
Czechs at Munich. 

The nuibreak of war in Europe and 
Italy's initial neutrality :ii least cluriflcd 
(he fact ihut Ihc first priorilicswere the 
Home and Medilcrrancuii thculrcx; 
und Sir Andrew Cunninuliani, the 
C-in-C in (he liiltcr, here cuircJ "a luirn 
fighter", had no misgivings at all abciul 
taxing un Italy. Churchill ns I-'irsi l.urd 
now nnnly refused to send out capital 


tliui (hey coniriliulcd to the collapse in 
the Far Bust is surely undeniable. 

By April 1941', (he Admiralty was 
still planning to build up a fleet from 
modest beginnings in C’«ylon, keeping 
open Ihe option of sending it on to 
Singapore. Thouoh Menzies wus pres- 
sing for a large ilcct Churchill would 
iu>i go further than repeat liis earlier 
ptninisc. In July the Jnpunesc took 
iwer French liido-China,so making the 
threat to Maluyu anil the NclIierliinJs 
Hast Indies palpable. On the decision 
to send out the battleships Prince of 
Wales and RcpulbC Haggic concludes, 
in my view riulttly, that Churchill "hud 
worn Pound (First Sea Lord) down as 
he had done Jackie Fisher over a 


me and Medilcroincuii (hcalrcs; quarter of a century earlier’’. But what 
1 Sir Andrew Cunninuliam, the Haggle calls "our decline as a mantirne 
n-Cinthclallcr.hcrecaircJ"alwrn andcommerciol power had surely 
Iter", had no misgivings at all about become clear before that catastrophe, 
ineun Italy. Churcliill ns I-'irhi l.urd In Mini Paul Haggle has produced un 


ships unless Ihc Janjinciic made trou- 
ble; but he assured Ricliiird Casey of 
Ausiralii) (hut "wc should never allow 


.Singapore to fair. Tlicn the disasters 
ofinc summer of 1940 in Europe imns- 
formed the strategic piciiire at Ihc 
same time us the more inilltarislfc gov- 
ernment of Prince Konnyc look office 
in Japan. Churchill reaffirmed to the 
Dominions his belief that the Jupuneue 
would not attack unless (he Gerinun 
invasion of llrilain succeeded; but if 
they did so he promised to cut till com- 
mitniciits except home defence in 
order to send large forces cust. Despite 
(his siQicmcnt he described tlic loi^ 
•deficiency list sent iti by Ihc C-in-C, 
China us “very large Jispersinns of 
force" which could not be uccepted; 
but after Ihe Germans miuckcd Kussiu 
in June 1941 he raised no ubjcclinnio 
sending great quantities of equipment, 
including ubuul 2(K) fighter aircraft, to 
the new ally by the Arctic route. It is 
imposhibic to say whether these sup- 
plies mode (he difference between 
defeat und success fur the USSR; but 


udminibly clcur and gencrully fair 
uccouiit of un extremely cumpficaicd 
story. It is true that a more complete 
GluNXury of Abbrevimions and u belter 
Index would have been hetpfu], and 
that occusionul rcpctilioiis should hitve 
Iwcn elinilnulcd; but 1 only delected 
one factual error in ihc.su paaos, iind 
that quite minor. I see that nearly ten 
ycurs have clupscU since I luggio lirst 
dtscuKsud this project with me, und I 
think that his iriinslallon from tlic 
groves of actulcmc in Manchester Uni- 
versity to the Foreign und Coininoii- 
wcHitn Kciutions Omcc, where he is 
nuwu First Secretary, husuiiabted him 
to graft un underslandingof diplomatic 
processes on to his previously acquired 
experience of historical research and 
writing. It will l>c intcreslinu to see how 
closely his presentation of events und 
hl.s conclusions correspond with those 
of Professor Arthur Manlcr, whose 
recently lamented death hus frustniicd 
completion of his study uf Angln- 
Jupanusc nuval rivulry, bvil whose Htst 
volume un the suinc subject as Hug- 
glc's is expected next iiuiiimn. 
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was influential in bringing about the 
rejection of effective sanctions against 
Italy. He considers that for the last time 
"a .determined lead", might have 
changed the course of events at this 
juncture. Though there is An element 
of hlndsij^t in such strictures their 
. broad -trute can hardly be denied, 

In May 1935 the DRC.was recalled, 
again under Hankey, and rendered Us 
second . report in. the following 
November. .Its imcbrtance^ can- be 
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DAVID SWEETMANi 
LfMMag IbIo the Deep End 
47pp. Faber. £3. 
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As a poet David Sweetman has a 
painter's fasdnaHon with surfaces - the 
surfece of a swimming pool like a 
“fascinating parcel** (“crumpled paper 
surface, r^ections of raveued 
string”), a beadi where “sandworma/ 
put out spaghetti", a glazed pot which 
seems “a beach on the crackled oat' 
meal”, “the blizzards of paint” on a 
canvas, or the human surface itself 
(“he kus^ her breast till blood/straw- 
benried the skin"). But the analogy 
with painting - the poem” Creative 
Acta” looks at a series of visual arts, 
including photography, painting and 
architecture ~ doesn't afford the poet a 
licence to depict an innocent world of 
pure appearance: the surface of the 
image, whether it be photo or “oleo- 
graph of wickedness”, lb as treacherous 
as tne surface of the ^mming-pool in 
which the African boy drowns in the 
title-poem. 

In fact, David Sweetman is especial- 
ly drawn to surfaces which have been 
inacribed in some way by human 
presence - a wall covered with ^afitti, 
glass overlaid with the reflection of a 


guilt of the European onlookerwho can 
"dive cleanly” into the deep end where 
the African boy drowns - but as in 
Sweetman's other poems such implica- 
tions issue from his characteristic, 
undJscursive interest in a world of 


portrait; a psychiatric patient, sur- 
rounded since childhood by pornog- 
raphic imaus of violence, reduced to 
punting walls” as white as his mind”; a 


metaphors", as a way of forgetting his dent in emotive terms ar* h.K... 
own invention of a bomb that had left those silent sizns 


appearances, here the sensuous appeal 
of the pool and the black boy's dead 
body laid out beside it. Again the 
poem, with an appalled mrill of 
voyeuristic intimacy, homes in on the 
fact of flesh, and In particular on “the 
darkness, a shadow^etween the legs 
suggesting the outline of Africa that 
brought back those guilty explorations/ 
of cnildhood that boys snare”: the 
image condenses and evokes a complex 
reaction to an incident and at the same 
time to person, a race, a continent, a 
history - the stark fact of the bo^'s 
pubic hair calls up not only furtive 
sexual explorations, but the heart of 
darkness discovered Iw white explorers 
of the outline of Africa, the '‘guilty 
explorations" that lie behind the con- 
tours which the poet explores. The 
pool’s surface, like Sweetman's other 
surfaces, reveals and conceals history: 
what another poem calls "the shar^ 
ness and danger” of the world. 

A list of the characters and situations 
documented in this collection would 
have an exaggerated consistent and 
look a pretty grim catalogue: the old 
age of au unnappy inventor of toys and 
bombs: a blino man sitting for his 


burning baby ' (the poet's literal de- 
scription of a cremation); a legless 
caiiilvd freak; Anton Bounin left 
behind in Siberia; a frustrated colonial 
wife dreaming of "the mat image of 
France”; bereaved enugrants; aged 
widows; news photos of atrocity; a girl 


beaten up by her lover. Given the 
extreme injuriousness of his themes, 
the poems themselves are curiously flat, 


nil CAHggciaicu wfuamuK./ oiiu 

I pretty grim catalogue: the old 
au unnappy inventor of toys and 
j; a blino man sitting for his 


undramatic, almost toneless - they 
record violence but without using an 
emotive or hyperbolic languau - with 
nothing of Lowell’s combusuble mag- 
nificence, or declamatoiy rhetoric of 
headache and heartache. David Sweet- 
man's people grieve and come to grief 
quietly - as the poet quietly observes 
them, like a photq^rapner on the edge 
of an event: his is a world with the 
sound switched off. The inner world of 
the characters can be detected only in 
their behaviour, or their symbiotic 
relationship to the thlnu around them 
- since they don’t speak. 

What is perhfflM the finest poem in 
the collecUon, “The Unhappy Inven- 
tor" - a commentary on a painting of 
George (3rosz of that title - depicts the 
world of a lovable, harmless old man 
who tries to create “the indestructible 
being" out of bits and pieces (tf “metal 


“charred creatures and split stones in 
its wake". It ends with an eloquent 
image of silencing which encapsulates 
Sweetman’s vision of the unspoken 
(and unspeakable): 

Alter Dresden he made nothlim more 
than amusements rar us 

end listened silently to hU wife's 
complaints 

White turning his wedding ring round and 
round 

as if somehow to lower the volume. 

The gesture (it is like Dickens’s Mr 
Merdle handcuffing his own hands) 
epitomizes the suffering^ implicit in the 
old man’s life and mamage. The man 
in the Grosz picture is reunagined in 
the poem, ana though he remains mute 
the poem speaks, as the saying goes, 
volumes. 

The human surface, skin, appears 
vrith especial vividness in several 
poems. In one, his dead grandmother’s 
skin looks so clear that Im seems to see 
“life suspended just below its surface/ 
like the Dird in flight in every frozm 
pool": in another, a girl’s face records 
with immense poignancy the damage 
that she will not articulate: “she never 
p^ests/ but tomorrow, dead leaves 
will lie/ beneath the frost of make-up 
she must wear". The poems, so de& 


“roll from her cyea/like 

with teSmoSj 

ings ). So photos, tears, filimliSi 
pMtogs, Wm glass - Swee^ 
^sibie world always reflects arK 
flecta an invisible, inward one. ^ 

In the bMt poems, he does thh »iih 
great subtlety, economy, and «lo«! 
ence: such poems reveal e fioTiS 
unobstrusively original talent (ib! 
poems are enriched by rereadiu) 
There are several others which 
more "brilliant", more “inventive* 
and, to my mind less successful, 
m the poems in the Ralne mimiet- 
the poetic Martian mode of 


plaiting spaehetthi with a cboutldu 
each hand”) and far-fetched uiilog 
where “everything” as one poem tm 
“is sometlung else'' (thickly ffluniiedi 
Sweetman is a subtle enough poet of 
the disguised violence and tfieiutih{)> 
ity of the ordinary world to db^ast 
with such tricks whereby it b ^ who 
perpetrates tiie violence on thiop, 
The handful of memorable poeoiii 
Looking into the Deep i 

fidelity to sinface that will leave the 
readn looking predsely there. 




race, bruised skin. His eye, like that of 
a detective, fixes on the marks and 
blemishes which record human pro- 
jects and proiections on the world of 
objects, scrutinizing the grubby finger- 

E rfiits Which reveal the hidden violence 
I the margins of lifo. In one poem , he 
speaks- of ^the menace of tne ordin- 
ary", and most of his best poems focus 
upon tile relation between violence 
and the ordinary - the moment when 
■ the ordinaty world, whether in an 
African village or colonial home,' in an 
Arian rioefi^ or Bakunin’s Russian 
home or a rank stairwell in London, U 
lit up by the flare of violence (past, 
presrat; or future). In general, rignifi- 
cance is conveyed by the metaphor of 
damage, a term linking the external to 
the psychological in this least psycholo- 

g 'cal of poets. Sweetman is interested 
Che moment when things lose their 
innocence-as theyarescarred (“pajn^ 
log the acne of napalm on a child’s 
' fooe”)^ or shattered ("a week' after (he 
funeral, kids smashed the windowW 
. that now must hang like sdiool maps of 
great islands”), o'r-wrapped within the 
poeni by the violence of poetic analogy 
(a l»ir of scissors in '^'Tbe Orcuniclslon 
^ - 'of; Karl”^ encompassing more than 
Donne's famous compares, becomes 
an epitome of global violence). 

nhe Art of Fottety 1S(4S” opens the 
bibokivrith the most devaatating mo- . 
ment: of violence: in history - the 
= dropping of the bomb on Nagasaki - 
' • yet It begins with a delicate evocation 

of the. pote in a Japanese, studio and a 
paradcnlcal cetebration of the potter’s 
creativity “aeenilDg to strangle the 
^reluctant day*', beginning creation 
. !*y^th!theactiohsofdeath”.Theexplos- 
;idii'df the boinb is ^.travesty qi the' 

. - , . .moment -bf' creation wh^. the kiln Is ) 
■ i;. .'fired:..:it ia, the. ultimate .'Uj^t-ahow, 
(“Uhomintableoeon-dgns 
:rahib^"), dnd the ppra only're^s- • 
.tors , jit ' in visual teraiis, . The ' poet ; 
- - ; .expresses no'rea(;tipi|, no “comment'^,. 
nbldpnlificatiQtiwdmtbo ~ ' 
ust,-T'‘tha the 

nabie and W4^sea only 

’ ,r-.' ^dhfiibikinjDl 
pALthu potter Kfen 


aiid HudAight - btiia :0f a ■ maekererk' 
bdity". itl^f ibeaUtlfkl tiu,f alw; feiwl- 
Idnt.UgeIji is : u-;.ihUflrat9':^.iit ' la 

'--fywinoje.--''' 


lilvi/eetnUh 

a^afolbaVikk Ui:!li66' 
ond'^i'thia t&w 'Htyi 
*|nni»feiht;.:g- 
^hesv (hat spn SO 

Of : a-s^inm^-jfodh? i 
la death Of tm 


deep-^tex,^: <faiKin 


Desolate draughts 


By Wendy Cope 
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forms, his unobtrusive use of rhyme, way “in parts/of the mind we cannot/ aunt who. to his parents’ amusemat, 
the absence of superfluous embroid- speak of, under the surface/of ail our continually “raved about BUckbeilfa*. 
ery. Oneof the strongest poems in the words... pebbles form coreWof deeper She inspire in h»nepiiewavisk»ofi 
collation is “Night of the Murder”< rousic/to oe washed/up again and wonderful place with 
Similar in its argument to Auden’s again." Much of his work has a quiet , . . 

But, it can degenerate, into 


closer to the suffering of the victim: 


archaism, as in the separately printed 
Tree, where we have a ''Karp tinkling/ln 


People fried bacon, bought nev^apers, ^gn’and glade”. The beginning and 
A>o„,.hed..nl„g.n....andhe.rdjgU. 


With freedom. And that man -the man through the poem’s 365 lines. phoVograplTof iU author, b^lower^ 

« .Jet. i.et.1 1 ‘lyJMl****' Donald Ward shows no sim of being and snarnogi looki^not unlike hk 

He d thought hk pain would iw^ow up tempted to meander at such length, eponymous animalT^e peiMoa In 
tne world, poems, “Darenth George T^rdica’s poems is 


oceans of room, and church spires 
to biance the distance tight lod suhoDi 
tmoetb- 

witb oceans of room engulfed b sileKS 
to eodura Ito seem of all Ibe vorU. . 

At the back of BuliSofii there ha 


they killed! 


Donald Ward shows i 


Like Ian Caws, Richard Bums is Valley'* for instance, hhve a haiku-Uke fierce, although there is an ad(^^ 
able to write about his young children quality: self-iiworiahce about some 

without sentimentality. Learning to And b fuU trees the rins-doves fill ‘The Worid is troubledAVHh a 

Talk opens with poems about his The air with softness. As they fall looking./! sing my sor^/Inc. 3 

daughters “on thb edge of janguage”, Shattering the silence with their flight sleeps."Thispoem, Islands 

an appropriate starting-point for a They leave the silence b their wgke. when the poet would have m 


The air with softness. As they fall 
Shattering the silence with their fligh 
They leave the silence b their w^ke. 


colleciron'in which a major theme is Not all his descriptions work as well as sixtMn. Like his other poeu ^ 

lanEUBoe and its limitBtiQn<i. At one 'this. Some, like "Baleatrand”. fall flat Ornnis.itcontainsSOinefioeln)Bg»v 


language and its limitations. At one this 
point h4 rialms that “These Whitened and 


. point h4 rialms that “These Whitened and in others one has the impnession 
'Ieav6s/vrith consonants on parade in (to borrow a phrase from Heaney) of 
their black drills/and vowels arrayed sparksbeingblownupfortheirmeagre 


_ ■ . • . • amongthemultlformspace8/..%'.Me(m heat. Ward's presentation of people 

lan.^wsSiPp^s are characterized nothing." 'This dods,indMd seem to be seldom rises above the level 'where 
by.apuntisuallykeenpwarenessof "the true .ofsome of bis poems. However, ' d^dren are “grubbiesf cherubs" or 
dock , chewing time" and by a breadth there Is also the more accessible work “indisputably sweet girls’*. One excep- 
of temporal horizons. Listening to the like “Bsrthquaka", and. Bums can tion is “A Childhood, Recollection'’, 
wind at night, he reflects write well about the poetic process, the histouchiiig tribute to an eccentric 

Thore only ewr Was this Sound 
Desecrating, scattering the prayers ' 

. Of the Iqs| who lie avimke, jneir rustling 


. Some, like ''Balestrand", fall Elat Ctypius,itcontainssomefioeln|B^ 
I in others one has the impnession sunlight and shadow and rene<^ 


children are “grubbiesf cherubs” or 
“indisputably sweet girls”. One excep- 
tion is “A Childhood, Recollection'’, 
his touching tribute to an eccentric 


E owerful imageryis the strengi^ 
is best work, there prC' “.^52' 
only nineteen poems m 
Although We are told in 5® 
that, they have bcM 
ordered to illustrate ius 
it is hard to see that Tstdicis w 
developed very much, , . 


Desecrating, scattering the prayers ' 

. Of the Iqs| who lie avimke, jneir rustling 
' SoiilS like paper inks drau^t.'It will fbo 


No rest until: the world Is. dMolate, . ' , 
: Until there Is nothbg leR hut bristling . 

. ! -I ••••''. 'V' ■ ' .wtad. 
Elsewhere;hci reminds us that “irian's' 
friie memorial is absence, eijipti- 
‘'Aihlnst' thiia blhak,..,backdropl 
and With an uiifeilii^ sense of pr6p6^ 
tion pnjd sanity or.vision, Caws bnrigs 
the; pr^nt, info focus. ' 

^ of the; poems arise; from his 


Confident misconstructions 


- By: iVf ichael Hofmaiin 

Four; cilefDiao 


I 'foraiing. tortoise”, in. .Ezra Pound’s 
iitf'pfrediverrion.- ., 

Aknes Stein claims tb have.spelnt 
I ■ nine years in Germany. How is it^ then, 
tha( she is thrown, by ordinary ;cbii- 


1 jiTj;wnHiiT:wwiT.nirrr7arTUnBr:iiMi . 


GUnieF Rich, . HUdiB D^, Erich ajwctiops. and that 

‘ ' the .mining of vrords that ^ m th^e 


fqmorhobd.ti 


the banal 

electrlfl^, and the L 

: With 


A collector’s connections 


By Robert Halsband 

5S5EMIteenan»„, Co™. ^1' ex^cSLrS 

Wft r^uri^ and John these volumes lack the Nichols ventures to point out 

Jith the araistance o" interest errors in the Anecdotes, Wal- 

M Mnrte aS Ruth K ^ previous sections, they have an P°'e expostulates: 

fa^^nat!Sn“T and Good God! Sir. what am I, that 

Sii?’ 46400 0 300 01769 3 at or be 

Vol. 40, 464pp. - tnCetS of most of Waloole’s mam ahnvR prilirlem fir rnrr«nrSnn9 I 


SkClure. 

Vnl 40 464pp. 0 300 01769 3 
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lacets of most of Walpole’s main 
interests. From his earliest years he 
remained a sharp observer of the 
political scene; he was, after all, 
son of a prime minister and a 


Forty-three years have passed since Parliament for twenty- 

iMtalment of the Yale S ,.^-1?'!'' i-?® 

Eiiiion of Horace Walpole’s corre-- j® hterary and anti- 

nu»,fi»n« WB8 oublished: and now. 9®®*i8n pursuits. His ,constant 


alwij I aiondeoce was published; and now, , pureuiis. his constant ini 

I ffvolum« fo ,0 42’, .ha. edi S iS “h 4 


sVasa a’ P*"” “ , »"d vivid piclute 

amiDleted. ■ (Stin to come. ■l'sWrte_d , by bias, of 


Good Godl Sir. what am I, that 
I should be offended at or be 
above criticism or correction? I 
do not know who ought to be - 
I am sure, no author. I am a 
private man, of no consequence, 
and at best an author of very 
moderate Dbiliiics. In a work 
that comprehends so much biog- 
raphy as my Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, it would have been Impos- 
sible, even with much more 
diligence than I employed, not to 
moke numberless mistakes. It is 
kind to me to point out ihosc 
errors; to the world it is justice. 


«, is completed. ■ (Stin to come, Ju moke numberless mistakes. It is 

id 1982, are one vdume of Addi- !!r ^ P®m* *>“• ihosc 

lions and Corrections and five vol- mto these errors; to the world it is Justice, 

unu ol index to the entire set.) An^Sn ReSion*X^ “ oP®" “"t* ««i" 

Allhough opinions may differ as to live in ills antiquarian pursuits. 'To 

ihe importance of Horace Walpole f the Bishop of arlisle he writes: 


virtuoso 


wg euibiun, an -nUpif^ft tn inlarrarlA nflth ®»®» XIOU SnO OOllglHg lO 

auil rejoice that this ever leng- SSlnf for "'«• *‘'*“>*8® my virtuoso 

ihenlng row of stout volumes, PP“^^ nl m«n humour with as much charity, ns if 

bound in dark blue buckram with ?• ii« a passion for collectinz were n 

riehly gleaming gold-lettered spines, imMUedby“isSwn^^^^^ heffi ’ •*'»■''' *7°“ much 

nnowcompiete. ?e«.h 

Most of the previous segments of Bvna. . * * V 

iV[< mIIiIoii contained sinnie corre- . r ■ >* . passion for colleclinSi The historical 

iMudences, all the suiviJfrig Sters ^oSutiL^ m^tS?'* 4“*hcred. mupie-like. to 

El passed between Walpofe and a !l? , P°“‘'®®J matters, Walpole s display at Strawberry HiD, although 
MrtlnSar friend. The two longest vocation lay in literature, sometimes ridiculed by his delrac- 

}«rl« were those with Horace 5"® and anliquananism. pch tors, served him as concrete aiid 
Stem and Madame du Deffand,. vtaible aigna of a dialant past. 



This portrait of a Hong Merchant by George Oihinery, which nteasurcs ruily 
l0^/ix9in, is included in a sale of "Important Fictures" at ChrislicX 8 

King St, London SWl on June M, Cninnerv (I774-IH52) lived amt painted hi 
the Md for the hut nhy years of hLs life. In 181410 Calaiiia he drew a portraii 
of ^lackeray, aged three, and Ids parents. 


ibelallerconysting almost entirely of beirv°kn^l4eM*'or’ m*t^^ Walpole may have romanticized 

Ittleis from thfs blind, elderly the past because he observed the 

Frtochwoman who loved Walpole feceSd thaSS 

»iih desperate . unhappiness and SS S? him nient. In his reports of “the great 

tilboui reciprocation. Other out- 5fv ^so wnt leUcra^^ world” he elevated gossip into art. 

aaodlng cbrrespondences were “ ^ “meS « bo% Nothing in these new volumes can 

wiih Georae ^ntagu. with jad notes, and notelels, Iny of 
M Counless of Upper Ossoiy, ,kim *0 ImoenonBl as 10 be Mann, or Lady Ossory, 

•iih Thomas Gray, and with Wal- couched in ilie third oerson are “•wough in those to the last-named 

pote's cousin, Henry Seymour Slv rtniM oui in the!? vofome? s«PP«ss®d the salacious anec- 
There still remained the yi? even^ere there are Ulumina- rt„™lSd«hin°* Zk* 

M and (^slonal letters from uons of Walpole's attitude toward 

w lo Walpole; these have now his num books ■ tShe had been an adulterous 

brought together, in a single duchess before marrying her earl- 

iiinHioIogical sequence ■ running to When he wrote his tragedy of lover.) Verbal gallantry, if not 

volumes. Incest, 77ie Mysterious Mouier, he excessive, could leaven his social 

1.U.11.J w. ^ published it privately at his press, excuses with wit, as when he writes 

” A/isea/ZaneoKj Corre- distributing it only to friends, here to Lady Jersey: 

B^fore^h? dted ‘ni ,® *!W®P" I am much honoured. Madam, 

Kr 1979\ w S beglnni^ to ranaUze it witeout his by the message your Udyship 

vofolSes to P^*^«Pn.heprote^^^^ w^s » good as to leave for m. 

A. tU, 'tote the public must be I h.vT'ilmo./lJ 

of the famous whose corre- . tragedy on a di^usling subject, _been conned this month by th( 


^ and lOppiled an introduction; 
letters, he writes, are "not 
iweeptogs of .the ballroom 

Ua« oMhe 'famous whose°MiT^ tragedy on a disgusting subject, _been conned this month by the 

with WalDole is^^ whteh the author thlnta so little gout, and thouah 1 Just crawl out 

^ hwfe iSey Se a gUttX worthy of being pubUshed. that a«in a little, ! am forced to be 

piny, to be sure* Garrle/ Burke^ ®ft®f the first amaU impressioa, led, and own I have not courage 

W, he has endeavoured to suppress it enough yet to ^come into your 

^ • Hume, ' and Voltaire. One as much as lies in . his . power. . room like an old begpr. 

"JIMt blame '.an editor "who cries (In two other letters he rails the He '. was .' comfortable enough mth 

q> nil wueg. by .putting his- best tragedy ^'disgusting” . - perhaps meihbers of the peerage, but when 

, forward. But when we using' the word in its etymological coofronted by royalty, pe curtseyed 
tiim exchanges with Wal- , sense of distasteful.) To guard • so low (so to speak) that his jmee 
jw m nod ope letter to and-six agmnst the unauthorizM publication . touched the floor. His own niece, 
Usrrfcki ^li ^lal), one to he issued- the play, himself to a when she became Duebasa of 
from Boswell (dUto), one trade ^itiori; Its .Oedipal theme is Gloucester, as luddehly ascended 
^ (Jesierfiqld (a ahptt.bustoess so close tb his own relationship to . to awesome heights. In these vol- 
^•/^nve to Gibboni, four to’, and his -mother that one must suspect umei he addresses a Mliie letter 

P from. Hutn^ (mainly ' about that his compuition, derived from (in 1786) to Stanislas II. King of 

vlrit to England), and feelings of guilt, led him not only Poland; “I will hot. Sire, steal 

two from Voltaire (all to'Smte the revelatory, riay but to more of thqw^ precious (npments 
» 17M abom jbp Pirenchnian’s dlsseraidate.Bnd then wlihdraw'it. ; whtoh your Majrafy conseaaies to 

Hi. coeceni *,.h . wo* of les. -".S' 


obeisance lo her ladyship's, rank. 
(She had been an aoiilterous 
duchess before marrying her earl- 
lover.) Verbal gallantry, if not 
excessive, could leaven his social 
excuses ^th wit, as when he writes 
here to Lady Jersey: 

I am much honoured. Madam, 
by the message your Ladyship 
was so go<to as to leave for me 
yesterday; and 1 would fly to 
obey it, if, as I have almost lost 
the use of roy feet, I had got 
any wings In their room. I have 
been co^ed this month by the 
gout, and though 1 Just crawl out 
again a little, 1 am forced to be 
led, and . own I have not courage 
enou^ yet to come into your 
. room like an old begpr. 

He ' was .' comfbrlabie enough with 
members of the peerage, but when 
confronted by royalty ne curtseyed 
so low (so to speak) that his knee 


thoroughly; but to keep your 
friendsnlp within bounds, con- 
sider my heart is not like yours, 
young, good, warm, sincere, and 
impatient to bestow itself. Mine 
is worn with the baseness, 
treachery, and mercenariness I 
have met with. It is auspidous, 

. doubtful . and cooled. I consider 
everything round me but in the 
light of amusement, because if 1 
looked at it seriously 1 should 
detest it. I laugh, that 1 may not 
weep. [Compare (his lo his remark 
lo Mann to 1742; “The worid is a 
comedy to those (hat think, a 
tragedy (0 those that feel".] . . .But 
don't love me, pray don't love me 
Old folks are but end women, who 
love their Iasi lover as much os they 
did their first. 1 should still be liable 
to believe yoti , and I am not at ail of 
Madame du Deffand’s opinion that 
one might as well be dead as not 
' loye somebpdv - I, think One had 
bettdr be dead than love anybody. 
Even granted an element of rhetor- 
ical posturing, Walpole persuades 
us that be has persuaded himself 
of bis sincerity. As lo why he coq- 
fided in a relative stranger: is it 
not tempting sotrietirbes to confide 
in a Sympathetic acquaintance 
rather than in a friend, who from 
his greater knowledge is apt <0 
judge objectively? Besides, in this 
mstance the vigorous yonng man may 
have appealed CO Walpole’s hoihoeco-- 
tic feelings, generiily kept under care- 
ful censorship. 

^ There are other bright ^eamq of 


as a master of the eighteenth- 
century familiar Idler, along with 
Gray, Johnson, Lady Mary Woriley 
Montagu, and Cowper. If he lacks 
the **heart" of Madame dc 
Sdvignd, whom he literally wor- 


[|ahBhd6.wHng^ut ifoa; 


from - the- ,co1jdn^\ lie Wfitea |n a- i 
mdvittg dodtoiqbbuta deaf foan^wnose - M 
.jn^hdF.hasidted, ;“He -almost 
:;cgrves/RBloivri^tiiFpihtb' thd paper.'' 
Ito'.otliren: tiwj.rsdbjdct :is thb SiiSMx 




ffiiW - 

-..fewet! w 


poem,.jand .op, the opposite pago; togette^lnabook. 

cofrect[y,, Bs “reed”. One dan almBst. mu^ when she 

eiiyy .the confidende which produdps' i^o "the difi^n^^ bf titf ‘ 

lines. Ukd '',W6 pohtiniie;t6;potat;'tor . |ng out from c«* 

, wards gbod fortune/. toitit Sits badlyin ‘mid space”. ;it:-vrodW6;j^^ 
our ch^” and Iwmch dqdsnH; reW. aidMaWy more se^ 


BA fo^ditoR.- in -a1 

■ djffertnt cotresoondelits. 


I .l A latfe 




g mup. c|f; JbruPi^ 


eo/Ncftmn.rtiBaps ;!|to a.jgjpup of women 

Ifi t lallkWM *’ -tud* 


" stage by ' Robert jephspn. a play- 
tetept rotrespon^ts. ?^whom he nossly over- 






TTi 1 1 H I'B kB 


, — 5-^ long establiahdd”,- 

®hhUws.tru6j whdfo a;;^(lt«s;,or tver^ intelUiapce readerahip oMhe.- 

e knnrii^ir.tn- that itbe^ emefrgenco <rfs national liW 


« Viv Wmself became. Fourth Earl of 
Jephspn. a play- gge of seventy-tive, 

n he grossly over- lucceediilg his mad nephew; and 
»change^ lettora with- tact^^s so deliuie that In the 
lapter ^ and to ^Qd |„,ervai betweeh;ihe death and the 
when put on: lhe stwe. his nephew he Signed his 

mt • of Narbpnne Uncle of the tote Bvl 

iB gre,« success. -This Ofjojd." .perhaps he .w,as so 
ndence tells us some- rank'-cpnsclous berauie . his family’s 
theatre, of; the itino. , from; country gentry Into the 
inV parhsp*! as his . peerage MS of.sudi tecehl'daie. ; 
rigs was Walpole^s ser- in this mtoeitony we wouldiiioi 
fine .arte; In- Bnuand. g^pect • to find the Inliraaie, por- 


Ki^®)f^P your sub-! oHgina! Ntings was Walpoles ser- in this miteellany we wou|d;hoi 
aiid vice to .the fine .arte; to- Bnd^ expect-to find the Inliraaie, por- 
c^me matolv sonal letlere that Walpole .sent to 

'•'J iHbrpughto. -end. vet ' bought (in 1756) poprge y^ues dosest friends. But ont. casual. 


s;\noi5.‘ 



;rpoat*wItf v.'pdftoiis,..- CJttotqri- Eichto; sucm -, a .profound 

. slnd;:;- dlEficultlospebowshecM. , 



Is. But 6n6. casual 
n ; these ; volumes; 
whom -he- had imel 
liitie. before, .stimu*-' 
-'.[.766] to this 


♦•W*. TWJ ,s 



C4 I’i i Hj I d. WVy:^ L' 


Stimulated . a yol- 
Vmi8CC|lBne0uS 


bppOrluflllies :you KaVe had -Of 
.'knowing my-lfaul^, t. khow: them 


.ham printer; one' from Christopher 
: Wren's grandson (correcting Wal- 
pole’s account of the architect); an 
, appealing (lit both senses) loiter, 
from. James Maclaine, the nighway* 
man who had robbed )VBlpore) and, 

. was . destined for Tyhum; and sev-.: 
cral letters to (he peripatetic Utdy 
. Craven, .who ilraveOed over Europe 
as. though she were grossing Berk*, 
eity Square.-' Yet the uUimete jus- 
. tifirallon for this . -Vniiscellaneous. 

ebnespohdenOe'' rests on - the fpet 
' that Ilie Yale Walpole, given its 
scopio^ and' scale,' ineeded to be 
: completed, These volumes. accompl- 
ish that in an elficient^ workman- 
I likic way. . 

I j '■ I I' ' 1 ■ 

Two :bB8i6 issqesf 'however,' 
.require' justiileation; hqw iiiRpotlanl 
a -uguro is Horace jValpote; ant), 
.^deriv(^''f^bm':.tltis, l^oes .his corre-. 

spondehiee 'desieivq' >• this ' iittmonid: 

: and ep^ityledition?;^!. i 

There is. i\9 -ne^d 'at late 
; dqte to defend Watpoto’s reputation 


shipped, he hns a greater range of 
interest and of expression. He is 
sometimes criticized for being too 
mindful of his letters as u llTerary 
legacy: afler he asked Mann to 
return them, he prepared them for 
publication after his death. Like 
other writers of his lime he was 
fully aware - ns we are not - of 
ihe venerable tradition behind 
letters as a literary genre. In Gas- 
sical Rome Cicero, Seneca, and 
Ptiny composed (heir epistolary 
works with due deliberation; the 
Renaissance continued the practice; 
and in seventeenth-century France 
the tradition flourished . in Voilure 
and Balzac as well as in the ineff- 
able Madame de Sdvignd. And so 
to .criticize Walpole' for being an 
insincere letter writer because he 
was artful in composing' them is to 
judge him by a umplistic standard 
of modesty. 

Lytton Straehey tried to put his- 
finger. on . what. II was that made 
Walpole such an admirable letter 
writer: “Perhaps the really essential 
clement in , the letter ' writer's 
make-up is a certain strain of 
feiriinfnity" - which would explain 
why Straehey himself wrote such 
briUiant letters. He also defended 
- Walpole from Macaulay’s riotori-- 
ousiy savage; -attack. MBcaulay, 
when' he wrote- his review (in .1833), . 
gleeftiUy tonfessed to his sister that 
he had “laid it on Waipole... 

. un^rlngly”; yet, he had to grant ' 
' that Walpole’s ' writings possessed 
“irresistible charm... he keeps the " 
' mind, of . thq . reader constantly 
' att'entiye^' and cpAsthnily enter- 
tained.” . A ..writer. Who. could win 
' such .praise , in (he'' teeih ' of .sucif-. 
violbht ahimogity deserved a proper 
; edilioni . 

. This was at least approximated 
.when iin:19D3..Mm. Paget Tojfiibee 
published, under the aegis, of (he.; 
Clarendon press, sixteen yolumps 
;'oC Walpole's letters.' This; was.- 
cleariy a. .“.reading; edition*', ' very 
. iightly annotated, lif small, liandy .- 
./volumes ..that ('Contained odty Wai- 

■ pole's: si^e. of; his -itorrespondencc in.- 
: a single 'ichrohologlcar sequence, . 

When. 'Sttachey! reviewed It -he. 

■ thought' it fell ^%ori of the Ideal"; 

'. and he. ; explained .why: "A grenj 

S paaagek ‘qultp unfit . for pub- ' 
HI* have been omitted from' 
- thb letters to Sir Horace Mann .... 

: The feune.fitte is certtonly not an 
' adequate reason, and, even if she 
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were, ihe Jeune flile does not read 
Walpole". These constant omiS"' 
sioas, he continued, "are so many 
blots upon perfection, and distress- 
ing relia of an age of barbarous 
prudery.” When, after her death, 
Mrs Toynbee's husband, a noted 
Dante scholar, edited three sup- 
plementary volumes, Strachcy again 
complained (in 1926) that numer- 
ous passages had been omitted “on 
the score of Impropriety." 

Strachey objected to • asterisks 
and other obviously marked omis- 
sions, but he was unaware of 
another bowdlerizing strategy. 
While I was working on my biog- 
raphy of Lady Mary Woriley Mon- 
tagu, against whom Walpole (like 
Pope) waged an unremitting cam- 
paign of vilification, I came across 
liis gossip to George Montagu in 


1761, reporting .Lady Mary's return 
to En^and from her long expatria- 
tion. The sentence (in Mrs Toyn- 
bee's edition) reads: “Lady Mary is 
arrived. If you could, meet with 


ever a laige print very cheap, you 
would make your court to her by 
it." The word “print" is footnoted; 
"So apparently in MS.; the word is 
almost obliterated." This puzzled 
me, for 1 had not known of Lady 
Mary's interest in engravings. But 
the Yale Edition solved the puzzle 
by transcribing the word "print" as 
“prick", with a footnote: “Nearly 
obliterated, but still Jeciphernble.^' 
The Yale Edition does not censor 
any of the rude words, that Wal- 
pole wrote, and I dare i^ay that in 
today's colloquial climate even a 
Jeune- fille who reads Walpole 
would not be shocked by any of 
them. Strachey would also be 
pleased by the Vale Edition’s foot- 
note, especially frequent in Ihe 
Mann correspondence: “This para- 
graph has not previously been 
printed." For in effect it flags the 
delightful obscene anecdotes that 


the Toynbees and their predeces- 
sors thought unfit to print. 

With remarkable prescience 
Strachey called Mrs Toynbee's edi- 
tion “the penultimate Walpole." 
He knew it would eventuauy be 
surpassed, as the Yale Edition has 
surpassed it; this, is the ultimate, 
the ideal. When Lewis issued the 
first volumes in 1937 he listed 
three reasons why a new edition 
was needed: (1) to present a full 
and correct text of Walpole's 
letters; (2) to include ail the letters 
sent to him; and (3) to annotate 
the “whole with the fullness that 
the roost informative record of the 
time deserves". No one can dis- 
agree with the first objective, even 
when fas in the present volumes) 
fragmentary and trivial letters are 
put into print. Some slight grumbl- 
ing has greeted the second objec- 
tive, for it resulted, especially in 
the Mann .volumes, in a profuse 
array of less than fascinating letters 
and documents. But thq advantage 
is that since each correspondence's 
primed in a. sequence itself the 
reader can follow the exchange of 
news and ideas between Walpole 
and his particular correspondent. 

The loudest grumbling has been 
caused by the third obiective, 
which often results in a thin, layer 
of letter-text resting on a fat cush- 
ion of footnotes, llie editors in the 
“Walpole factory" (as they jokingly 
called it) seemed to believe that no 
reference is too trivial -. or too 
momentous - not to be explicated 
as fully as possible. Since, the 
annotation js based not only on 
printed sources, primary whenever 
possible, biit on archival and olW 
manuscript materials, all of it 
impeccably documented, it consti- 
tutes an ril-encompassing history of 
the English scene during the latter 
half oi the cighteenm century. 


Walpole's interests were almost 
limitless; political and social his- 


tory, politics, literature, music, fine 
and aecoraiive arts, printing, gar- 
dening, architecture, genealogy. The 


volumes of this edition are thus as 
much cultural encyclopedia as liter- 
ary text. 

The architect, financial angel, 
and guiding editor of this monu- 
ment of scholarship, Wilmarth 
Sheldon Lewis, wrote of his own 
acquisitive career in Collector's 
Progress (1951). He revealed more 
in an autobiography entitled One. 
Man’s Education U967), written in 
the third person, like the Henry 
Adams autobiography that its title 
squints at. His last book, in 1978, 
was significantly called Rescuing 
Horace Walpole^ and records his 
ruminations on some of the items 
that he collected to display at his 
home In Farmington. The entire 
collection - bo^s, manuscripts, 
pictures, prints, memorabilia (which 


include Ihe hall lantern from 
Strawberry Hill) - has been 
bequeathed to Yale University, 
with as many legal safeguards as 
Lewis could devise to keep it 
intact and in situ, in the Connec- 
ticut village where it now rests. 

In naming his collection the 
Lewis Walpole Library Lewis was 
being parochial; he seems to have 
taken it for granted that all of 
mankind - from China; to Peru - 
would recognize the Walpole as 
Horace and the Lewis as wilmarth' 
S. Yet ^ir. Robert, Horace's father, 
was one of Britain's most con- 
spicuous and long-ruling prime 
ministers. Those who are not- 
eighteenth-century enthusiasts may 
well wonder who Lewis Walpole is: 
Horace's brother? It will be no 
disrespect to Lewis's memory or to 
his service to scholarship If his col- 
lection is referred to as the Lewis 
[Horoce] Walpole Library. 
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A model mutiny 

civilized port, It seemed unlikely (hat 

By Redmond O’Hanlon 


GEORGE MACKANESSI (Editor): 
A Book of the 'Bounty* 
William Bllgh and Others 
32Lpp. Deni. £5i9S. 

0 461)00950 8 


At four o'clock lii the morning of April 
28, 1789, Captain Bligh, commander of 
the Bounty, a -few^ days put from 
Ot'aheite, was "brought upon the'diiar- 
teHeck, with liis hands behind him”. 
Tite ship's launch Was hoisted out and 
hh ana eighteeii or the crew ' were< 
'forced intb'jt, veered a'st.ern, and cast 
.. oTL Above the shouted insults of most 
. of the' twdnty-fiVe. men left on board 
they heard 'Joseph Colethari, Amour- 
ef, call out that **116 had no hand in it" - 
and piollteiy request thqt he, ml^t be 
remembdtM to.;Nfr Green of Green- 
wich".. In Bo'o^h boaf "(wenly-three 
foot, long froitn stem .to.'sterti, deep 
laden .wiUi eighteen men", vrith -a tiny 
stock of..pi;p>isio.ns:and r\o Ri^anns, 
390p''- 'iiiilqs'. from 4h0' nearest ''.semi-. 


cards jiut yet. . 

• The Bounty disappeared over the 
horizon, bound joyously back to the 
"women at Oiaheite” who are "hand- 
some, mild and cheerful in their man- 
ners and conversation, possessed of 

S reat sensibility, and have sufTicient 
elicacy to malce. tliem admired and 
beloved". And, in common with 
Tinah, Blip's chieftain friend on 
Otaheile ymo, When asked what he 
waited above all else from civilization 
"particularly desired beds and high- 
backed elbow chairs", the mutineers 
"imagined it in their ppwer' to' fbt 
themselves in the midst of plenty on 
one of the Bnest islands in the world,, 
where they need not labour and where 
the- allurements ' .of dissipation are 
beyond ' anything- that can be con- 
celvedv. 

B i igh , genuUie.ly arcoga nt enough to 
be protected from ever conceding rank 
to a mere ocean, .bearing , away westr 
.ward across iHe open Paciflc, actually 
ma'naged to compile his, own chart, 
discover and accurately, plot' the posi- 
tion of several new jhlnbr islands and,- 


The invalid of Oates 


By K. H. D. Haley 


E. S. UE BEER lEdtior) : 

The Correspondence of John Locke 
Volume Six: Letters Nos 2199-2644 

798pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £42.50. 
n 19 82456.3 7 
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16 -i6 ; Exhibition of early 


along the north-east coast of Australia, 
correct a number of small surveying 
errors made by Captain Cook, before, 
on June: 10, 1789, he was forced to 
admit that in himself and his crew an 
"extreme weakness, swelled legs, hol- 
low and.ghastly countenances, a more 
than common inclination to sleep, with 
an apparent debility of understanding, 
seemed to me the melancholy presages 
of an' approaching dissolution". But 
then, (wo days later, "At three in the 
morning, with an excess of foy, we 
discovered Timor bearing wSw to 
WNW", : 

.< There have beqn much bigger and 
more serious rebellions In thebistory 
of (he Royal Navy (the SpUhead 
and Nore revolt involved thousands of 
seamen on- over a hundred ships) but 
this colleetion of Bill's A Voyqge to 
the South Sea and A. Narrative ^ the 
Mutiny oh Boards His Majesty's Ship 
.’Botmty'i Stepheri Barney's Report of 
the Cpiirt Aiarthl of Ten of the 
Muilrieers with an appendix by Edward 
Christian; Bllah’s sub^queot Answer 
■ to Edward Christian's Assertions', a 
selection of BHgh’s letters; and an 

' excellent I introduction ' and,, foil bib* 

'Ilography by OayimKephqdy persuade 
us that there' is even reafon why the . 
even ts. which befell the BOurity In 1789 . 
should have become the type itnasc of 
good, .clean, classic 'mutiny on theliigh 
seas.-' ■ . • -V, : 

iiiogrqfhy, In ih^ E^ihtuhdi - Ce/i/u/W; ; 
e^lM'. by :)• Bravoing;,, paiil 8;^ 
Fnfoi. jalm^^King, Gesajr ttoiibeh apd 
Robert . Van . D'usen '(],92hp. Odrlaind ; 
.Publishing. -£15. :0 82$'40^ 4)': con- 


tains nine Papeh' 


Mdilatter 



This volume of E. S. de Beer's 
monumental edition of one of the 
greatest Engli.shnien of the seven- 
teenth century brings us to his old age. 
covering the period from February 
1697 to January 17fin. With his great 
books behind him, now an invalid m his 
upper sixties, John Locke might have 
been thought likely to rest on his 
laurels m his rural retreat at Oates 
under the loving care of Lady Masham. 
As he himself put it in a letter to van 
Limbbrch early in this volume, "What 
is there left tor an infirni old man 
except prayers for his country? One 
must suomii to nature and weakness. If 
leisure is granted me. books and 
learning and intercourse with friends 
. . .-tho¥ best pleasuresofold age, will 
return. For there is scarcely time for 
one who is engaged in the service of the 
realm to know what is going on in the 
commonwealth of learning". 

As it turned out, the urging of Lord 
Somers, but .ilso his own sense of duty 
to his country, prevented him from 
restricting his work for it by giving up 
his membership of the Board of Trade. 
From June to November each year he 
attended almost all its meetings, five 
days a week, and was clearly absorbed 
in it to the extent that his time for 
letter-writina was greatly reduced. 
Even when his asthma drove him hack 
to endure the cold winter weather by 
his Essex fireside, lie maintained a 
wide range of interests, philosophical, 
polltlcat, soqlal, religious and medical, 
and his literary nctivuies, excejit for the 
preparation or the fourth edition of the 
usay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, had a strong polemical element in 
them. 

Though he hod been veiy cautious 
about admitting authorship of. the 
Essay, its first appearance liad in fact 
attracted much more admiration, both 
Inside and outside England, thah critic- 
ism. The appearance of tin Reaso- 
nableness of Christianity in 1695 
(though this too was supposedly 
anonymous) led critics of its alleged 
Soclnian tendencies to Bnd theiii In the 
l^say too. Much of the Interest of this 
volumelies less (h any development of 
his ideas (though different drafts of his 
remarks to van Linibach bn "tha unity 
of God" are printed) than in Locke s 
attitude to criticism from the gens 
' iheologorum togata, cle^ with ortlio- 
dox views about the Tnnlty in par- 
ticular. 

Locke was less fearful Of being 
convicted of uiiorthodoxy than in enr- 
. tier years, and told his friends that lie 
- liked "ail fhir contenders for the opinr 
ions -they haVe." •"Truth, T hope, I 
always 'snail be fond or, he wrote to< 
Molyneux, ?and so ready, to embrace, 
and with so^mych joy , that ! shall own It 
ib the world, ahathankj'him'ithqt dqds 
nie the favour. $0. that, l ahi qeyec 
afraid of anything writ awitit ^e, 

; yriless (t be- the wasting dr my ,t|niq, 
when it is not writ closeIy.-in pursuit of 
■ tfuth.' and . triuh : ohiy.^' Adrtiirabie 
shfoittventf; i but sOmehow 'his 'appq- 
n'enti never' seeified to. be sp feir-^. 
minded, as ho ekpected.'j Leibniz,: he' 
thpug^t, had dilssed the point,' a.nd^as 
: "ndt-that very gr^t man as has been/ 
ofhjfh7V"e,vien the raVfest minds 


this correspondence most contemwr 
uncs thought that Ucice haTT 
niohshed his opponent’s position [ft 
was sconifu oF Stillincffiet hi i; 
indignant with John Edward C 
controversial style verged on iK 
rilous and even included a ftferemi 
Ills “seraglio" nt Oates. LoSS 
extended to an old acquainlanc*^ 
Coycl, who had carriessly joinnU 
giving Cambridge UmeMSj 
matur to Edwards’s book. andR 
^mc months before he acaaj 
Covels excuses. Yel ihrouBiTC 
arguments lie was basically Am 
everything exeept intolerance (in 
ever church); think.al the lauiij 
will not be enquired whether 
the Church of England or Genew bm 
whether I sought or embraced iruihi 
the love of h. 

In spite of all this, ill health had u 
turned Locke into a morose ioviEd 
Writing to Molyneux (hat "(be mj 
dressing or undressiru me k i Ut«j{ 
(lint 1 am fain to rest anerto recovern) 
breath: and I have not been once out of 
the house since I wish nevertheleutfiu 
you we re here with me to see hownea I 
am. For you would find that, sitlingb 
the fire's side, 1 could bear my psriia 
discoursing, lauahing.-andbciDenrr) 
with you , as well as ever 1 could io nj 
life ... Do not therefore.f^ure iovut 
self that I am languishinKaway myl^ 
hpurs under an unsociable deuondte- 
cy and the weight of rny Innrmiiy.' 
And it would be right to Stress that Ih 
great bulk of correspondence rewitia 

E ine bond qf affection beistri 
e and a considerable variety ol 
people. 

Ill-health, rather thnn luk of in- 
terest, was the reason Locke me lo 
William in when, in January 1^.(1 k 
K ing vainly tried to persuade hiin» 
nccept a more Importantjpoat ihan ihii 
qn the Board of Trade, uiiw reniwB 
some mystery what that post was. 
Bourne and Cranston ihou^llhttto 
WHS the secretaryship to the 
embassy which fell to Matthw Ptw- 
Dr de Beer paints out that Prior kM 
this post before Lockfe’slnferwf »«h 
. the King, and suggests that Look w 
liave been offerednothing Iw 
post of Secretary of State. W 
difficult to imagine that he had to 


is a thiKl possibility wlucJi migni » 
suggested. FollosYiflB 'J!*® raad 
Ryswick tlie English embas^ J(J“ 
Prior, secretary .to thq jmbwUJJ 
left The Hague, except for Sir 
WilUamson.'who howeverja 
her 1697 professed 
(H, M. C. Buccleuch MSS, 
Locke might have been more WJg 
for a post at The Hague «h?ofe 
of the others, Benjamin W 
said thint he would be glad 
at Ryswick; Locke find some ^ 
diplomatic Oxperienre.J^ “JjL 
well, and in decllmng wrrtejo^ 
of his lack of .skill in **®*'‘^j jraAi 

in their various 

out their secrets < addmgWjJ^ 
hd rill! oreatesl mamHK.Tu 


in this world." "Yet 

possibility of « iiQ^adei 

via HqI and was agsio. 


f^^^yiaHoUac^ 

■The truth belt 

doubt, Petbt, Krn«-i«xL^^ 


khccii.to ,;ppiih«u; 
whif the 

•Locke felt pefSonaHy 

irt'quiryintOjcXlahen bu^^^ 

•as vthe . evidenM , 

whetberiny^o 


pipmphyi/d^fth^ 


a. 
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The Lorry Lobby 


Simplicity itself 


By John Naughton 

JOUN WAHDROPERi 
Juggernaut 

ISIM. Temple Smith. £9.95. 

M17 2Q7S. 

Hie Question of heavy lorries - com- 
BOtily called “juggernauis" - and the 
(oiicies which Britain should adopt 
towards such vehicles is the mam 
itemc oUuggernaut. In it John War- 
droper explmns how, over a penod of 
tssmy years or more, a particular 
■Departmental View" has coloured 
Ihe imnking of ministers and (heiroffi- 


who owned two articulated lorries and ^ssssssssse^^ssss 
applied in 1979 for permission to » ww ^ 
opera.te three more. It emerged that he By JameS Hunter 
ran his business from a council house 

and paid the council £30 a year to let nT. riAcupu 

him We the lorries in a rouncil car GLASSER: 

park where a freelance mechanic did Scenes from a Hightand Llfb 

what maintenance he could. i7Snn. Hodder and SKwahio 


local knowledge, lie iilso fictionalizes 
the folk whom he met - and with 
whom, in effect, he converses through- 
nut his book. Fur this is not an 
academic Ireulisu. It is a scries ol 
encounters with people represciilotivc 
of Ihe diverse allitudes to be disco- 


This ease of entry into the induslry, 
and slackness over safety and other 
regulations, has a number of implica- 

r» A _ j_ 


HonSs First, it gives rise to a multitude 
of operators, inereby helping to "jus- 
tify'' the trunk road programme. Sec- 


ondly, it means cut-throat competition, 
with smaller operators willing to com- 
promise on safety, manpower, main- 


17Spn. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.50. veied in Highland conununitics far 
0 340 2SS64 1 gone in decline - those deeply depress- 

Miifp TnuRipc. infi localities where the old are de- 

MIKE TUMKlES. jecled and demoralized and where (he 

Between Earth and Paradise young are present only at holiday time. 

Glasser’s wholesale reproduction of 

u 4>i /M8UU I ^ remarks made to him by ordinary 

Highlanders endows his book with one 


Ever since Dr Johnson set foot in the constantly annoying attribute. His char- ^ || entrep' 

Hebrides and Sir Walter Scott peopled acters talk in a sub-literarv Scots of a reneurwha.bylhetimeGlasserlcfthis 
the glens with Homeric warrior herds- kind never heard in the west High- had set about Ironsforming it. 

men. Northern Scotland has exercised lands, where, until a generation or two ' 

an irresistible influence over the urban ago. everyone spoke Gaelic - and Scenes from a HigMantl Life is a 
imuination. Climatically and gcog- v^cre English, having been learnt as u good bonk because its author captures 


foreign language, is devoid of the something of Ihu sense of being 6 
Lowhind dialect terms with which a community confronted with its 


neniy years or more, a particular promise on saieiy, manpower, main- Hebrides and Sir Walter Scott peopled acters talk in a sub-literary Scots of a 
■Departmental View has floured tenance and vehicle rep^pment sim- the glens with Homeric warrior herds- kind never heard in the west High- 
ihetninklng of ministers and their offi- . ply to stay in b^incsa. Thirdly, when men. Northern Scotland has exercised lands, where, until a generation or two 
ciik about the transport of freight in combined with a time-honoured an irresistible influence over the urban ago. everyone spoke Gnclic - and 
this country. The essential features of government Iwsluity to British Rail, it imagination. Climatically and gcog- where English, having been learnt as u 
to view are, he argues, a fanatical means that the railways ability to ratoicnily, the Highlands ond IsTanw foreign language, is devoid of the 
canmiiment to_ road haulage, an coinpeie with road haulage is severely fgp removed from Eden. But to Low^nd dialect terms with which 
rtraordlnary willIngneK to provide restncied. those w|io arc disillusioned with Indus- Glasscr spatters his pages. That aside, 

ihE iafrastracture and legislative This might be tolerable if large lor- irialism. the crofting and fishing com- he ha.s done the Scottish Highlands 
(nmework necessary if road haulage IS create substantial munilies of the Scottish North hold out something of a service. He has idcnli- 

to thrive, a wilful insensitivity towards environmental and other problems, the hope of a purer and more pristine ficU, in an easily readable fashion, the 
\ht social and environmental' costs of Unfortunately however, they do, ond modeoflife.MikeTomkies is firmly in ehoicesnpcnlo-lhosc seeking to ensure 
buvylorries, and a Machiavellian dis- Wardroper's central chapters are that tradition. Ralph Glasscr. while that they remain more than a beautiful 
dJtn for prpssure-groi^ and citizens devoted to an exposition of ihcse. He not entirely uninfluenced by It, en- ilcscrl. 

disagree with surveys, among other things, driver deavnurs to prewni the Highlands All the characters who figure on the 

Trawpon thinking on these matters, fatigue, accident rates', braking prob- fromthepolnlofvicwofthoscwholivc riiBi.iand scene are rcnreMnlod here. 


aspirniions of middle-class southerners 
than of those whose roots are deep in 
(he Highland nasi. Glasscr, loo, is 
hostile In the Board, und to all the 
Ollier centralized und bureaucratic 
organizations which loom so large in 
Northern Scotland. If social decay i.s to 
be halted, he bcUeves, it will be as a 
result of initiatives taken by Highland- 
ers themselves. Glasscr tends to under- 
estimate the strength of the forces - 
which inhibit such initiative - not least 
the external ownership of so many 
basic resources and the extent to which 
thecducalionai system has devalued all 
things HighlanJ. But if this book 
has a hero, then it is the local entrep'- 
reneur who, by the time Glasser left his 
glen, had set about transforming it. 


Scenes from a HigMantl Life is a 


those who arc disillusioned with Indus- Glasscr spatters his pages. That aside, 
irialism, the crofting and fishing com- he has done the Scottish Highlands 
munities of the Scotfish North hold out something of a service. He hns idcnli- 
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environmental and other problems, the hope of a purer and more pristine fied, in an easily readable fashion, the 
Unfortunately however, they do, ond modeoflife.MikeTomkiesisfimilyin choicesnpenio-ihoscseckingtoensure 
Wardroper's central chapters are that tradition. Ralph Glasscr. while that they remain more than a beautiful 
devoted to an exposition of ihcse. He not entirely uninfluenced by It, en- itcscrl. 

surveys, amnns other thiiios. driver deavnurs to present the Ilighlands All iki, nl.iiruntare wtin FianrA >in ihtf* 


Mr Wardroper’s' suspicion of the 
Department is more or less total, and 
therefore leads him to see deviousness 
anti sinister machinations in all its 
work. For example, he reads, assidu- 
ously between the lines of every item of 
correspondence he has -himself 
Kttived from' the Permanent Secret- 
siyofthe Department, Sir Peter Bald- 
viB, ttvouring the rich irony of the lat- 


surveys, among other things, driver deavnurs to prewnt the Iiighlnrtds All the characters who figure on the 
fatigue, accident rates', braking prob- fromthepoinlarvicwofthoscwholivc [.{jgiiim^d scene arc ropresentod here, 
lems, noise emission and (he fearsome there - and whose role in too many is the landowner, essentially 

damage which large lorries Inflict on accounts of Northern Scotland Is simp- henevuicnl in (his case . but not always 


damage which large lorries Inflict on accounts ol Northern bcoiianu is simp- henevuicnl in (his case . but not always 
roads and other structiircs. Lay readers ly that of decorative yokels with a nice jj^pgsed towards the notion nf 

will be indebted to him for nis lucid line in hospitable charm. community survival. Then there arc 

explanation of the significance of axle Tomkies Uconcerned with the High- the drop-outs - the folk who have fled 


explanation of the significance of axle Tomkies is concerned with the High- 
weights. (Bssemially, the problem is lands as wilderness; with birds, with 
that , road damoge does not increase beasts, with (he difflculiics and 
linearly with axle weight, but goes up triumphs Inherent in' his search for a 
by at least the fourth power of weight: sanctuary from civilization. Glasser, an 
thus an 18,000 Ib axfe does not three economht and psychologist with a 


community survival. Then there arc 
the drop-outs - the folk who have fled 
the cities in order to set up looms and 
potteries in goai-surrounaed cottages. 
There are the holiday-home brignae - 


of weight: sBnctuarafromdvilization.Gtasser.an opposed, very often, to any develop- ||g|,|nr. q home in a district b 
not three economist and psychologist with a ment which might impinge upon the conveniences as basic as roads. 


something of Ihu sense of being part of 
a community confronted with its own 
demise. Tiierc is an occasional tenden- 
cy to defend (he rural Highlands, not in 
(heir own terms, but by making impli- 
citly unfavourable compnrisons with 
whnt gocson elsewhere. But there Is no 
overt idenlizntion, and thnl, in a High- 
lotid contcxl, ninkcs u pleasant change. 

Mr Tomkies, by contrast, is a romiin- 
tic. A Journaftst who abandoned Fleet 
Street for llallywnod und Hollywood 
for the forests of Urilish Culuinhia, he 
found his Shiingri Ln in the West 
ilighlands - cxpficitly following in the 
footsteps of (he late Gavin Maxwell. 
Tomkies writes well , if a I rifle dramnti- 
cally, about wildlife; and cnicrluining- 
ly about whnt is involved in estab- 
lishing a home in a district bereft of 
conveniences as basic as roads. But (he 


ter's elegant bureaueratese while times but 8J //aiM the damage of a long-standing interest in traditional scenery. There have been no arsonist gnirttual uneasiness which elevates 
deducing (correctly), that its essential 6,000 Ib one.). souetles, deals with the Hmhlands’ attacks upon these people's property In (Saxwell's books into something more 

nessK iR “oei lost". Someiimas War- r»u,n„i/4 Kn Mau\ndhi»rnAvr,Ai>Mh»t human occupants - and With the sociul the Highlands, but (he fact' that they i-iMiKiHArahi* than h»nr>wjirmina Isilre 


Desugels “gel lost". Sometimes War- 
droper also sees plots where 
huruucratic inertia or Incompetence 
would Mem to offer more plausible 
ciphnalions. 

Witdroper portrays the Department 
ofTrsnsport as a bony which combines 
111 tl» worst features of the Polish 
Poliiburo, the Vatican Curia- and the 

ffi 1raent of Administrative „ - ... ^ . 

'■ of BBC 2’s y«r Minister. If his Dcparlmeni's own calculation of t^he 
lecount is to bo. beUeved, no implWt subsidy to the mdustry und^^^^ 
bureiocraric tactic is left unplayed In this heading In 1980-81 was over w7 
(be Department's relentless efifbrts to million. Waruroper suspects this fi^ 
wfsguard the truckers from their en- ura, .and produces his own, much 
vinmenirilst foes. Jud^g from the . higher, estimate. If some estimaite of 
|w that Britain how: has the roost the environmental and nuisance dam- 
bleBFve road haulage sector in agw caused by -road haulage were 
men tom Marsham Street added we should be qblig^ to acknow- 
' ^here Transport is housed within the ledge that the actual cost to society is 
Department of the Environment) have very high indeed. Such an acknow- 
ncceeded. ledgement might conceivably induce 

ij • governments and citizens to look more 

^lMricproblem, ftwouldse«m, is KVourably.on other opUons- such as 

" ra!lfrelaht-which,on nanowercalcu- 
latibns, seem relatively expensive. 

wu UQ vicwi OLtbe dominant com- . . . , , 

®wciil’ presEure-grOups vritbln their Such a ihbught is parllcularly appo- 
9^,puiMcw. TblB often happens - site at the present lime, sinw a gw- 
Concord, for example, or 'Mth ernment inquiry, cortducted by Sir 
W ttucletr power industry - and its Arthur Armitage and prompted w 
reRihi are afi too familiar. On one of Common Market moves towards 
^Wardrtmerfs Aral visits to Marsham "harmonizalion’ of *1?? 

weei; the bead of (he Freight Directo- recently produced a report. The idcapf 
mihln the Department described such an- inquiry was first mooted by 


ft would be reasonable to expect that human occupantt- and with the sociul the Highlands, but (he fact that they 
haulage operators should pay at least and economic problems which con- ?re known ^y as white settlers 
for the structural damage which they front them. 

do, for that can be assessed and colcu- Glasser spent a year In Ihe West not unknown in Scotland, 

lated. Wardroper reveals that the Highlantfr - engaged upon Ihe parti- Then there is the Highlands and 

Department ot Ttansport has long clpatoiy obsetvalion now obliutory islands Development Board. That in- 

been aware of Ihe exlent to which the for social scientists who set out this sort stitution, as Glasser reports, is not 


considerable than heartwarming tides 
about others is not evident in Between 
Earth and Paradise. Tomkics’s dedica- 
tion to the cause of conservation is real 
enough, but one would like to know 
more about its origins- at the expense, 
if necessary, of a lillle less cofourfiil 
copy about the ways of the wild 
creatures which surround his Highland 
home. 


Whither the Welfare 


orgsalzafion !hs . 'Hhe sponsor Wllllarh Rogers when he was minister miepo 
jW«torate<pf the: road haulMc in- of .transport. thcotl 

• Wardroper is exceedingly critical of riomy. 
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Social policy and social work have been 
the main subjects of Bill Jordan's 
previous works. In this new book be 
strikes out into newer ground. In Ihe. 
belief that "sodal policy caonot 
m^aningfolly be separated from erooo- 
mic policyj or the welfare Stale tom 


nothing less than radical changes in the 
structure of society will prevent "auto- 
matic poverty” spreading like a 
plague. 

In the context of this analysis, be 
turns in the second halfof (he book to a 
crilical re-examination of government 
social policies since about 1964. Both 
Labour and Conservative governmenia 
are found wanting; Labour b^aiise it 
turned its back on policies based qin a 
universal approach; Conservatives for , 
abandoningpolicies based on a suspect 
and controlling, but relatively com pas- 
sionate, palemalism in favour of (hat 
of a hard-line cut-back In 'all gtaie 
provision. 


but not the trade unions for their 

K ressures to manipulate shortened 
ours for the promotion of more 
overtime. Then again he largely 
ignores the- prpblein of how to per- 
suade those who have financially most 
to lose (the skilled and professional 
"haves") thal handing ovet more to 
“have nets" (the unskilled, (he old, the 
disabled) will be worth the price. 

The broad principle of uoiversalism 
on which Bntdin's . post-war social 
policies were built has undoubtedly 
been badly battered in recent years. 
But despite this the foundations are 
still (here. For (his reason, above all, 
what Jordan is arguing is rather more 
likely to be. taken senously in Britain 


" |h« Dci^artment of TVansport are the heading bf The 


' ?iLtonne.aXle weiaht mic decline and the "related social andaccepiihiitihehi^erproductiyity’ 
Of'th© wid&r Dublib Inlcr^ • .uoo p® Bj i I . . _J8 Pn^icihg: on' a :'*nee- ': nm^deobvIlie'newfechnoloavBhdula 


wanted^. Armitage comes very.cIoM to 


mic policy, or the weitare ataie irem Atlheendofhlsdepressinganalysls. ro.oe laaen seriously in untaio 

the other insUtutions of poblical eco- j^rfan turns to his own prowls for • I"**' other Western countries 

nomy." avoiding a foture of widespread “aitto- 

Intbelirstpartofthebook.andwilh matje poverty" in Briiain. It seems at 
the help of magraras and statistics first sight simple and again not 

.. r ^runfomlliar; weshould'fprei^ rois oooK- 


difficulties. Those who still doubt thqi 
there isacomriricing^e to arcue must 

h*iiH Ihk "honb ' ^ 


aS%ven alKng for War- consequences. Fociislhg[ on a '’neg- ■proridedbylhenewtechnologyshquld 
gMitem nroS higher number of worker ^re. • 

» Smployed in^produchvi 1979, Public OjnnIoA Polls in the. 1979 

W^ar ifove iffaii*. with . mbforwaVs . Sfc n And it prompts the question of does not pece»BTily Jocrtase Mhopaj heliereMhat. jt tjls Bloclion , . Fidenclrig ' the ' Eieetlodi 

m »hute inimt- rbtid schemes swl iSi* rtnrtEnftri has become too iticorae and, when u does not, reduces Muld ;be **)irodW9»'.: it. ^9^.. ws Women and Elections itvBritaiii;' lina 


number of workers; iiiTre 




r-M. MIC gupage. uiey ao. :• orob em has proved to oe in tnesecona ngy -seems(oieaaoacx,evcnuoya 

ESf ^ fwinitoiK »n Iniraclable . Jiferent rou te, lo ■ 

' the main ^iness 


[.i :\J5y. toad haul 




diapter 'f^ War- iur^fsuch as making loriy overload- prodUres higher- output 'fwr nbn|ics iind Uie T>ade Unions 1974* 

t- lh^Deparimenfs fSiS Smployed W prodwhvijnrt^ ? 1979, Public OjnnIoA Polls in the. 1979 

lii*. with. mbforwaVs And it prompt lire question of does not pece»BnlyiwrtojJ.n®hoj«^ ^ ElocUon, .Financing' Uid ' Eieetlodi 

rbsd schemes swl ffither road transport has becom iticorae and, when u does not, rcdacos «>uld Women and Elections itvBritaiii;' lino 

.r»tMitohaiii"Sfreet;be Blso to be left to .its • the Incomes of tH6 workers. , . , . Why the CWtvatfves Won. Tliere Is 

** 'SSISSa 

In’twfciity years. In ; v : ; • WnreWimUar ond than Jordan geem< isS parliulaif. inlereat ;is, Michaef Pmto- 

iv¥’s so^e rewpiiB : ■ 7 .- ; . . ■ ■ ' Siiie^^SScerlaWya.Bro^^^ 'IroffihiaW^ ‘ puseWw^^ 

Kgrosyn sointen-^ i^aobf huto iswp -Amcad itp and indefed fear • 1 ' • - ^ wg.ot Ihd cempatgos. m which he 

Fofr'totample this is - t" ■ ■ -- f-.'- 'WeSlern ecohomies' that ; AUhpuih the, sweep of his, irgurneqr . demozlsiratesthat total campaign ex- 

iprifries in the West v'rt«,ND.fcLAa WAoi'PAio -Hionet orilsfor broWepUt similar to 3??/ 


method used to 
■jrogtamme - 

, tiramc -r have 

rhfwbln’twfciity years.. in 
?:^rde .He; jive's gorne reubns 
as grovyb so inten-’ 
‘FDt-'isk'ample this iS 


.1- -'"i 


penditufe .jper. vote .was considerably 
higbeOnan that in (lie 1976 American 
presidendal election. 









